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My husband and I are happy and 
contented. We lead a normal 
married lite. But we are not, and 
never have been, in love with each 

I was 35 when I made my decision. 
I would get married. At that time 
I did not know who my husband 
would be. 

But once my decision was made, I 
was quite determined I wouldn't go 
back on it. I would set about finding 
myself a husband. 

Love seemed to have passed me 
by. T am not ugly and 1 have a 
reasonably good personality. Be- 
i the ages of 18 and 30 I had 



several opportunities 
I was looking for roi" 
overwhelming love 

Al 35 



■ and a deep, 
didn't find 



Isrst punn of loneliness. She may have 
a c-.a-vm', plenty of friends, golf and 
other ■ interests; nevertheless, the 
wistful 'thoughts that come with the 
realisation of lonely years ahead are 
inescapable. 

I startled mvsell with my decision. 
A close friend of mine, a comely 
matron with a brood of children, 
asked me one day if 1 regretted not 
having married. My tongue was all 
ready to roll off the usual prompt, 
"Of course not." But to my surprise 
1 caught the words before they were 
out and instead I said, "Yes." 
- Even my friend seemed surprised. 

I tried to laugh it off. 

"It would be nice to have someone 
to hold my skeins of knitting wool 
when I get around the eighty mark. 
The old Darby and Joan touch." 

But when I got home, I did some 
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hard thinking. I was sorry 1 hadn't 
married, Deep within every woman 
is a yearning for a home, security 
and children. She is not completely 
happy unless she has them. Appar- 
ently I was no exception. 

What could I do about it? I was 
sure I had never been in love. I did 
not think I had the capacity to fall 
in love. There was no one among my 
male acquaintances that could pos- 
sibly alter my feeling in this re- 
gard. How then could I hope to 
marry now? 

There was only one answer. Marry 
without love. 

Was love such an essential part of 
mfin-ij'Sii? Would it be possible to 
establish a partnership on a basis 
of respect, liking, mutual interest and 
understanding? In return for the 
security he would offer, the children 
he would father, I was certain I 
could give my marriage partner com- 
fort, contentment and even happiness 
—provided he did not demand love. 

I met Arthur a few months later 
at a friend's home. I think the 
friend's intention in bringing us to- 
gether was strictly matrimonial. 

Arthur was 42. He wasn't hand- 
some, but there was character in his 
face. He had a good position and 
apparently respectable habits. 

There was mutual appraisal as we 
shook hands. The thought passed 
through my mind that if I were 
selecting a husband on the basis I 
had recently considered desirable, 
Arthur was a man who would answer 
my requirements. 

He telephoned me and invited me 
to dinner next day, A month later 
he asked me to marry him. 

I wasn't surprised, I had already 
decided that should lie ask me, I 
would marry him. In the short time 
we had known each other, we had 
found that we had many common 
interests. We enjoyed each other's 
company. Both of us were tolerant 
and understanding, and I saw no 
reason why our lives should not run 
along smoothly together. 

Only one thing worried me. If 
Arthur was in love with me, it might 
not work out. I would not be able 
to return his. love. But he was 



hank about his reelings towards me. 

"You may not want lo marry me 
when you hear what I have to'say, ' 
he said. "But I would, be grateful if 
you would think about it carefully 
before you give me your answer." 

He told me that he had been in love 
once. The girl had agreed to marry 
him, but just before the wedding she 
had run off and married someone ' 
else. 

"I don't know whether I still love 
her or not." he said. "But I have not '!■ 
forgotten her. I am sure I could not 
love anyone in that way again." 

He said he was attracted to me 
from the moment we mot. He want- 
ed to marry, to have a wife and 
children^ Knowing all this, could I 

I told him a little of the thoughts 
I had had on marriage before I met 
him. That we both looked at it from 
almost t!it! same viewpoint seemed 
to make our understanding com- 

We had a simple church ceremony 
with only half-a-dozen close friends 
present. Everyone was delighted with 
flie match, and no one seemed to 
think there was anything out of the 
ordinary about our marriage. 

Gur honeymoon was a short, one. 
I had decided to keep my job for a 
few months until we were able to 
find a home. In the meantime we 
were to live in my apartment. 
Neither of us could afford the time 
from our work for an extended trip. 
We merely took a few days to get 
Arthur's bnlonfiings shifted over, and 
settled in the apartment. There was 
a play we both wanted to see, so we 
made it our honey moon, celebration. 

Arthur and I have been married 
three years. Our first child is 
eighteen months old. Our second will 
be born in live months. 

We spent six months after our 
marriage house -hunting. At last we 
found a place that suited us" both 
and we moved in. We planned our 
rooms and furnished them together. 
Then I took up the full time job of 
housewife and hostess. 

It is necessary that we do a con- 
siderable amount of entertaining. 
Arthur's position demands it. As 
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bridge, or 
lug. We 
Ailb'u- W- 
wherever 
We hav 
-all lib 



pend the eveni 
their homes, 
iys ready to es 
ant to go. 



■lied life alone, ev 



" I don't 



where he 



ill pro 



Arthur belongs to a 
club, and I am a member of 
women's organisations. Car- 
,r the baby occupies a large 
ortion of my day. My life is not 

I am sure I could not have a more 
thoughtful or considerate husband. 
iWcu' frequently brings me home 
gifts of flowers or chocolates, or 
sometimes a book I have wanted to 
I'.';:,!. He never forgets my birthday 
or our wedding anniversary, and 
when Janet, our little daughter, was 
!mm. lie Rave me an emerald set in 
a platinum ring. ,. "* 

He is a good father! too, and Janet 

*In the three years we have been 
married, neither of us has again men- 
tioned love in connection with our 
relationship. We have, of course, 
1 I 1 little words of endearment, 
and naturally there is a bond of 
aneetiuii between us. We have com- 
plete respect for each other. 



hey should hav 
I have not overlooked the poss 
bility that either my husband or 
might fall in love with someone els 
Although I think this possibility 
now remote, particularly as far as 
myself am concerned. I will admit 
exists. If Arthur should ever cor. 
to me and tell me he is in love wi 
-•--'1 be quite wi 



ing t 



i his fre 



dom. 



1 do the i 



of love, but of mutual understandins 
that should see us through such : 
happening. 
Many a reader may raise his eye 



l chance than such a 



going if he has to go out in the 
evening, but usually he pays me the 
courtesy of telling me. If he doesn t, 
I feel no resentment. There is no 
reason why I should. 

We have a nice home. It has every 
convenience and comfort. Arthur's 
salary is a -good one and he is not 
mean. In addition to the money he 
allots nie for housekeeping, he makes 
me a generous personal allowance. He 
is not curious as to how I spend it. 

I have never regretted my decision 
to marry. My life now is a happier, 
fuller one that I ever knew while 
I was single. I am convinced that 
bearing children is necessary for the 
fulfilment of a woman's haziness. 
I do not think that women should be 
deprived of this happiness because 
they have not fallen in love. Many 
men let the companionship of mar- 
riage slip by for the same reason. 
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Mrs. Wor 
Was she 




report was read by a rooming-house 
keeper who thought the Princess 
sounded mighty like a former tenant 
of hers, one Mary Baker. Said tenant 
had told stories so fantastic that the 
sober old landlady had been certain 
she was not all there. Now she won- 
dered. Maybe it was the people of 
Bath who weren't quite right in the 
head, she thought. 

In the interests of justice, fair 
play and curiosity, the landlady went 
to Bath and confronted the Princess, 
The poor girl burst into tears and 
confessed she was Mary Baker, quite 
upsetting her hosts of the moment. 
Then the ex-Caraboo, in extenuation 
of her masquerade, began to tell 
them the story of'her life. This was 
two shades more weird than the 
Caraboo story, and did not help mat- 
ters much. 

The only real facts that emerged 
from the unmasking of Mary Baker 
were that she was a servant girl from 
Devon, with "a far from unblemished 
reputation," who had taken and lost 



more jobs than a centipede has legfa 
on account of her high-flying tmagina- 

Bath was finished with Mary 
Baker. Now the kind-hearted Mrs. 
Worrall returns to the story. Feeling 
that Ihc yirl has done nothing terrible. 
Mrs. Worrall arranged her passage to 
America, care of a missionary society. 

So, in the year 1817, we find Mary 
Baker setting sail for America, where 
her vivid imagination should have 
served her well. But this same 
imagination took her from the ship en 
route to the New World, and deposited 
her on the shores of St. Helena, and 
briefly in the arms of the exile. 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The ship she travelled on happened 
to be blown off its course and brought 
in sight of the island. While it was 
tacking off the island, Mary Baiter 
climbed down into one of the small 
boats slung at the stern of the ship. 
Luck favoured her when she cut the 
boat free. It fell afloat on the water. 
The ship went on under a driving 
wind, and the girl rowed for St. 
Helena. 

Sir Hudson Lowe, Napoleon's 
Raolor. was the first to meet the girl. 
He did not meet Mary Baker, but 
the Princess Caraboo. In spite of 
any doubts he may have had about 
her. Sir Hudson accepted her story, 
which was of her royal blood and 
the scurvy way this blood had been 
treated in England, It was an island 
of few women. Caraboo was tem- 
porarily accepted. Napoleon found 
her very interesting. 

A report taken from a letter written 
by Sir Hudson reads, "He 
(Napoleon) embraced her with every 
demonstration of enthusiastic rapture, 
and besought Sir Hudson that she 
might be allowed an apartment in 
his house, declaring that she alone 
was an adequate solace to his cap- 
Writing in a private letter, another 
member of the Emperor's compulsory 
retinue said, "Since the arrival of this 
lady the countenance and figure of 
Bonaparte appear to be wholly al- 
tered. From being reserved and de- 
jected, he has become gay and com- 
municative. Also he has intimated to 
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Sir Hudson his determination to apply 
to the Pope for a dispensation to dis- 
solve his marriage with Maria Louise 
and to sanction his union with the , 
enchanting Caraboo." 

History is fairly dogmatic on the 
point that Napoleon, in his love affairs 
■iiid m;.irr:ayu:;, was unable to find a 
partner who was satisfactory to him; 
and it may well be the irony of fate 
that this strange creature, who so 
marked the world upon which she 
ivupin-ed. was the very creature who 
would have made him happy— but 
was not allowed to do so. Such an 
anticlimax to the Napoleonic career 
would be, indeed, dear to the hearts 
of the novelists: it would be, too, a 
fi-Linp climax to the strange career of 
Pi-kioo:;? Cariboo who was obviously 
one of the greater frustrates of her 
time. For Mary Baiter, after her 
curious career of imposture, seemed 
to find a good deal of happiness in the 
presence of the ex-world conqueror, 
though it is doubtful whether she 



realised fully the history and status of 
the little man who, on this lonely 
island, found her to be such an inter- 
esting creature. It is, indeed, equally 
doubtful whether, once embarked on 
her impersonation again, she- kept an 
inner realisation of her true identity; 
certainly she seemed more than will- 
ing to do everything within her power 
to make Napoleon happy. 

These things did not come to pass. 
The next ship at St. Helena took 
Mary Baker back to England. It 
may be presumed that Napoleon was 
desolate, if the reports of his in- 
fatuation for .the girl were true. 
Neither England nor the Pope were 
inclined to favour his requests. 

Of Mary Baker, who might have 
married Napoleon, who would almost 
certainly have startled the Americans 
with some good story, very little 
more is known. She seems to have 
returned to the anonymity from 
which she had originally climbed on 
the ladder of her imagination. 
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rana^ed to get the licence to do wi;h 
the ;oh. and have never regretted the 

That isn't to say that driving a cub 
is strictly velvet. It has its bad as- 
pects. Anyone who drives a car in 
city traffic is running the risk of 
endinfi in hospital or the psychiatric 
ward, and the taxi driver rolls up 



due to change shifts with the relief 

"All right," one of them said. "We'l! 
call a cop." He went to the man on 
point duty and told him the sad 
story. I was advised to take the fare. 

i drove them out to BondL What I 
could hear of their talk didn't endear 
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tT is unfortunate, but true that Hollywood can shrug off most 
■*■ marriage craek-ups. They are deplorable and there are too 
many of then. Few people feci a pt'rsonal sense of shock when 
a screen couple decide that they are "better off apart." 

But when they are Jane Wyman and Ronald Reagan, we'll we 
just can't take that! 

No marital separation since Mary Pickford, America's sweet- 
heart, left Douglas Fairbanks, has had the effect of the part- 
ing of the Reagans. Just as Mary and Doug stood for all that 
is best in this town, so have Ronnie and Jane. They seemed 
■so thoroughly congenial, were such model parents, who, lis citi- 
zens, recognised their duty to their community and their pro- 
fession. From "Photoplay," the world's most popular 
fdm magazine. 



mil i 



1 



hi 

ri 

„ 



id all night for fre 



■ the i 



who ask to tie drivi 

place, where they hold a gun to your 
mod and demand the day's take. 
Borne of them get very annoyed when 
ihey find the driver has left most of 
his money at the depot and has thus 
lulled their designs. 

I Save been fortunate enough to 
.JMape any such fate up to now, but 
my- number might easily come up 
Jome time. One of the drivers from 
■ (his company has been in hospital 
/tile two months since he was beaten 
Foiid robbed of the fifteen shillings 
l and sixpence he had in his pocket 
Kt the time. 

( We have tried many ways of de- 
feating these ugly customers, but so 
tor the best way is to carry a jockey 
, at night. One man is fair game, but 
' the hard boys think twice about corn- 
Then again, you may read some- 
thing out of the fact that during the 
long beer strike in Sydney, our 
takings fell off like nobody's busi- 
r,ness. You could understand that, 
>'.too; it's no secret that the man who 
.has a few,undcr his belt doesn't stop 
to count out a taxi-fare and wonder 
whether he'll miss it— he just flags a 
cab and dives for his small change 
' at the otiier end of the journey. And. 
I of course, while there is beer to 
'i drink at a night party, dance, or 



something of the sort, the revellers 
stay and drink it. When the party 
breaks up it's pretty late, and they 
have missed the last trams and 
trains, so it's a taxi home for them. 

The beer strike stopped that sort 
of thing. At parties and dances 
where there wasn't any beer, people 
started to leave early and go home 
by normal public transport. Men 
went homo instead of going on a 
binge. When they went home, they 
were sober and unwilling to squander 
the taxi fare. So we had a pretty 
lean time. I've heard drivers say 
that the beer strike du'ii'l make much 
difference to them. Well, it's a case 
of maybe as far as I'm concerned. I 
felt it badly. 

Then - again, there will always be 
the question, in my job, of carrying 
unescoired Indies. 1 say ladies to 
prove thai: I'm a gentleman, a fact 
which I can never afford to forget, 
even when some of them start to un- 
dress in the cab; some of them 
threaten that if you don't make love 
they'll scream and allege that you 
assaulted them. Of course, thousands 
of SiilLUiry females are perfectly safe 
and upright fares — but most taxi 
drivers have come across an excep- 
tion. It's a bad moment, that. One 
driver I know had a case like this 
on his hands, and realised that he 
was bninr; "framed" as a divorce co- 
re. That was a bad one. 





a N elderly woman was sitting in a 
smokers' carriage on a suburban 
train. She looked disgusted. 

"Fancy a little boy like that smok- 
ing," she said, turning to the woman 
next to her. "He ought to be 
stopped." 

"It's disgraceful," the other woman 
agreed. "Parents don't seem to have 
any control, over their children these 

/ The elderly woman leaned across 
and tapped the boy on the knee. 

"How old are you?" she asked him. 

"Twenty- nine." the "little boy" an- 
swered in a deep voice. 

The woman gasped. 

"He must be a midget," her com- 
panion whispered hurriedly. 

Harold Sifi'.inon:- sw.m;.',' his legs un- 
concernedly over the edge of the 
seat and went on smoking. He was 
used to having his i;ge questioned. 

Harold can draw himsfelf up to a 
full height of 3 feet 11 inches. He was 
born in Australia of normal sized 



parents. His father measures 6 feet, 
feet, his mother 5 feet 1 inch, and his 
sister 5 feet ti inches. Ancestry pro- 
vides no clue to Harold's smallness. 
He is the first midget in the family. 

Physically and mentally, ' Harold 
enjoys normal health. He is a clever 
aerobat and since he was ten he has 
been appearing in vaudeville, panto- 
mime and circus all over the world. 
At throe years of age, he measured 
2 feet 6 inches, and this was his 
height until he was twelve. 

When he went to school, his 
teachers were always afraid he would 
be trampled on. He had a special 
desk in front of the class so that he 
could see the blackboard with com- 
fort, and ho kept an empty fruit box 
by his side, to stand on when he had 
to read or recite. 

Harold's first stage performance 
was with the Stanley McKay Variety 
Show. He took the part of a bride- 
groom in a wedding scene at a child- 
ren's matinee. The youthful audience 
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roared with delight as the well- 
known comedian Joe Lawman walked 
on to the stage and pulled tiny 
Harold, dressed in high hat and tails, 
(rum the top of his baggy trousers. 

When he was ten, Harold was mas- 
cot for an Adelaide football team. 
At one of the football socials, Vic 
Hyan, a gymnastic instructor, noticed 
Ihe midget's nimbleness and offered 
to train him as an acrobat. He 
learned quickly, and a year later w;is 
offered a contract on the Tivoli cir- 

' Harold grew a little after he turned 
twelve and by the time he was eight- 
een he measured 3 feet 5 inches. He 
toured England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Africa with various troupes and 
shows and was a well-known figure 
on the London variety slago duvm- 
the early part of the war. He worked 
with Jack Warner, Wee Georgie 
Wood, Bebe Daniels, Ben Lyon, and 
with both Billy Cotton's and Jack 
Hylton's bands. 

"Wee Georgie Wood used to tell 
the audience I was the only man he 
had ever looked down upon," Harold 
Bald. , . 

The midget is quite certain he has 
' stopped growing now. although be-, 
tween the ages of 13 and 25 he grew 
from 3 feet 5 inches to 3 feet 11 
inches. He weighs five stone. 

All his clothes have to be specially 
made for him. He wears a size 12 
shirt, a 6Vi hat and 12 shoes. Des- 
pite his smallness, he has to pay 
full price for a tailored suit, 

"I paid £17/11/- for my last suit, 
he said, "but I didn't mind because 
it was for a special occasion." 

The special occasion was Harold's 
wedding. He married acrobat Betty 
Yvonne Grant, of Melbourne, in 
April, 1947. Betty is 5 feet 2 inches. 
They have a baby daughter, born in 
January, 1948, whose name is Yvonne 
Louise Margaret. So far she ap- 
pears to be a normal sized baby. 

Harold Simmons met his' wife in 
England nine years ago when she was 
travelling with the Wallabies, a girls' 
troupe of Australian acrobats. They 
renewed their friendship when Har- 
old returned to Australia in the sec- 
ond year of the war. 

Betty arranged with the minister 



for the wedding ceremony, but 
omitted to tell him that her pros- 
pective husband was a midget. When 
they both arrived at the church half 
an hour before the appointed hour, 
the minister refused to marry them. 
He wanted proof that the bridegroom 
was as old as he stated. With the 
aid of the Registrar and Harold's 
birth certificate, the young couple 
finally convinced the minister that all 

But Harold was so nervous when he 
readied up to put the ring on his 
bride's finger, that he slipped it on 
the second finger instead of the third. 
The minister had to come to his 
assistance. 

When Harold goes into a 'telephone 
booth lie has to take a box with him 
to reach the telephone. If there isn't 
a box handy, he clambers up and 
places a foot on the window ledge 
each side of the box. Most people 
would find it a difficult feat, but 
Harold's acrobatic training comes in 

He doesn't like going into post 
offices where there isn't a brass rail 
below the counter that lie can stand 
on. If some kind person doesn't offer 
to buy his postage stamps for him, 
he has to go without. His head 
scarcely reaches the top of the coun- 
ter. 

Harold is a good swimmer, but he 
does not play any sports as he feels 
bis hcistit put:; him at too much of a 
tiisKCiViiutii!^. However, he does like 
a game of billiards. Because the 
table is low. he is able to play while 
Standing on the floor, but to rest his 
cue with ease he brings along his 
soap box. 

He is not able to drive a motor 
car, as his foot will not reach the 
accelerator. 

"One day, when I save up enough 
money, I might be able to buy a 
midget racer," he said with a grin. 
"I could drive that all right." 

Harold wishes his wife wouldn't 
take his hand when they cross a 
street. He says- it isn't necessary 
and it "makes him feel small." 

The midget often finds himself in 
trouble because people take him for 
a child. 

He went into a hotel bar with a 
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DURING the war the Ger- 
mans made considerable 
progress in converting V lulu- 
fin from petroleum into but- 

The trouble with this butter 
is its i».(U^esfibi!ity. Like min- 
eral oil, which is used as a 



D fry their pota 
light Just as wt 
lineral oil. The 



had started and the lights i 
The friends decided to pla' 
on the usherette. They gav 



The girl was looking around for a 
11 man when Harold pulled her 
irt. She did not appreciate the 



Mi 



sippin 



n he Mt a 
shoulder. Turning around, he saw 
policeman standing behind him. 

"What's the meaning of this! 
the policeman asked. 
Harold didn't answer, but his frier 



_ i to 
The poli 
"Where's 
"At hor 
told him ii 



ttMik Harold's arm. 
mother?" 
Adelaide," Harold 



man dropped his arm hi 
a hurry and left the bar. His face 
looked a little red. 

Tram and bus conductors are al- 
ways reluctant to take full fare from 
the midget and frequently hand him 
his change and a child's ticket. 

When Harold takes his wife to the 
picture theatre, she has to buy the 
1 the high window of the 



Thej 



■office 



i that Harold 
He doesn't 
res much bee 



"They shouldn't let 
ingsho-v " 



the. 

Children look upon Harold i 
of themselves. He' was silling i 
park one day when a little boy e 
along and asked him to have a g 
of marbles. Harold- got down on 
hands and knees and played • 



the 



id for 



; tha: 



ing at the gate of a school playground 
watching a fierce game of football. A 
small boy who was sitting inside the 
fence got up and came across to him. 

"Are you one of the new boys?" he 
asked him. 

Harold has done a lot of horse 
riding and has worked with horses 
in the circus ring. Someone has to 
lift him into the saddle or he leads 
the horse to a fence, from which he 
can clamber on to the horse's hack 

Once he was frozen stiff in the 



i the 



uth-v 



ol Ne^ 



South Wall 
the ground, and the temperature had 
dropped very low. When the midget 
reached the town where the circus 
was camped, they had to lift him 
' >ut him before 



a fire- 



.than 



He 



i fro 



People stare 

when- they kno 
he has got use. 



yer the heads of the 
of him. 

riends went with them 
one night. The show 



fr^ladinm with Jat 
band. Half a doze 
on stage together. 
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looking down on a huge aud e nee 
People were signalling frantically to 
me from the wings. Then I remem- 
bered the music had been switched 
that morning and I had taken the 
wrong cue. It was a pretty big stage 
and I seemed to have to walk about 
two miles to get off it again. They 
gave me a spotlight to help me on 
my way, and the audience laughed 
and cheered. I don't know if ihe.v 
actually realised what had happened. 

The midget had a bad accident 
When he was appearing with a circus 
in England a few years ago. Be v,.,. 
taking part in a perch act. A strong 
man" balanced on his shoulders two 
men, who in turn held another man 
aloft. Harold then climbed up until 
he reached the top man, where he 
balanced on his forehead^ 

It was a difficult feat. The act had 
been well rehearsed, but when the 
■midget stepped on to the man's head 
at the first performance, the acrobat 
tilted his head a little too much and 
Harold couldn't keep his balance. He 
fell eighteen feet to the sawdust floor 
and lay there unconscious. 



A murmur of sympathy went 
through the audience as the midget 
was carried from the ring. It was 
found that he had dislocated his hip. 

He recovered consciousness before 
the performance. had ended, and two 
members of the circus carried Dim 
in si i ting on a stretcher, to take a 
bow The audience stood up ana 
cheered and clapped as Harold was 
carried around the ring. 

After Harold returned to Australia 
he took a joh at General Motors 
factory doing essential war wm*. 

"Even though I was small, I ^W 
still turn out munitions, Harold 

^Harold Simmons and his wife are 
at present with Wirth's Circus m 
Australia, and in their spare time 
are working on a combined acro- 
batic act, which they hope to P':.fecl 
v-i" soon Th™ Ihe.y will take it to 
America As soon as Baby Yvonne 
is old enough, they are going to start 
putting her through her paces too, 
so that oriP dav the three of them 
will be members of the Simmons 
Acrobatic Troupe. 
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When Thomas Jenkins pulled up 
in his gasoline truck to deliver the 
day's gas supply to Mr. Nielsens gas 
station he thought it odd that the 
place should be locked up and nobody 
" around. . 
Mrs. Marion Munion, who lived 
next door to Mr. Nielsen's «as station, 
w-s iu'.'r^toip.f.-l to helping out when 
1-,-v fnentUy neighbour was absent 
from his pumps, so she was not sur- 
prised when Jenkins knocked on ner 
door to inquire alter Mr. Nielsen end 
ask if he was expected to leave a 
supply of gas. 

■ li s past lunch time, so he should 
be in" she told Jenkins, but when 
she learned that there was nobody 
around she said, "Well, he'U want the 
gas so I'll get the tanks ready. 1 
have a key to the back door." 

A moment later Mrs. Munion ap- 
peared with the key, and, accom- 
panied by Jenkins, approached the 
b; iC k door <>! the service gallon. The 
door opened partly, then stuck. Mrs. 
Munion forced the door open a little 
further— and si- reamed quickly! Niel- 
sen lay on his back, dead. 
There 



the r 



t of t 



j the piece were 
Locked door myst 
they used to be b 
of automatic spri 
the same this one 

By six o'clock 
Medical Examine 
his report of the a; 
Murder. Dcp-.-sv 
tVi.ll nt.the basi 



ruld i 
:m the 



So it was murder-but why? Whni 
W as the motive? Robbery? Thol 
was ruled out as a motive at nrsl, 
because the cash drawer had been 
found to contain 160 dollars un- 
touched. Later, when police learned 
from Mrs. Munion that Nielsen was 
IIU his w.'.v with 100 dollars m cash 
to save a poor family from eviction, 
the robbery motive figured in the 
picture again, no such sum being 
found on the victim. 

Tn the meantime, however, anothei 
possible motive popped up There was 
... person in town who did not share 
the general high opinion of Walter 
Nielsen, and the two were reported 
to have quarrelled very recently. 

That one person was Miles Bunson. 
and he was a saloon keeper who ran 
a place called The Royal Flush some- 
where on the outskirts of the town. 
K was patronised by Negroes as well 
as white people, and among the 
Negroes were some that Nielsen had 
helped at one time or another Most 
of the Negroes in town bought then 
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SONNEr OF TWO LOVES 

"kIT* 6 th V orld ' hBva araned ,he 

Rich dr Bugnt( C f li¥ing dnd lava cf . od f; 

h 8 . 6 cravo<J ihaf fo()ine of ^ ^ 
Would q.ve abuodanlly; rs „ .„■„ mv hofl( 
^9>"it q^ct-hrfaUng h oer . s ; nd ((;nJy 



Unworldly d U5 p. y caijrt: W.-en d-v i. 

Oft-n I W it Vl, cil || in g ne ' 

Aid I .6-;. i n .„ tl , e sionl ce _ 



mission of guilty knowledge, and 
.-ifjriied lo talk. 

"I didn't kill Nielsen," he told the 
police. "I was mad enough to kill 
him, and I don't think I could kill 
anybody. I heard only this morning 
that he was talking again about 
closing me up. So I went down to 
Jm place about noon. The front door 
was shut but unlocked. I opened it 
and threw the catch because I was 
going to argue with the old man 
and I didn't want anyone coming m 

I remember eallirw 'Nielren:' ' ; „, t l 
there vTas no answer. Then I saw 
him, sprawled out in the back with 
Ins head over a kerosene can I 

within six feet of him. Believe me 

I ■ beat it, fast." 
The microscope and test tube boys 

■■'■'•■'■t hroi.Mirit. in and [hey gave the 
premises a good going over, Thev 
found traces of blood on a piece of 
gauze in the washroom and around 
a work bench, and same bloodstains 
by the cash register. It was known of 
course, that Nielsen had cut his arm 
before he was killed and these might 



be the stains left by that injury The 
story, and a startling one. 
were a, n Uac6MaiBa in 0» place 

could prr^' S^za 

-•warminj with malaria! ' 
Sature had put „„ fl 

ta.k than i, s „«„ P rt l"f, r T* d "»™" 
On. .thin, w « „„„ from 

ma ' ar ;a m the dead of winter Th* 

somebody who J«n^ 
a m S ch fl ,t=i' OPI ^ C ' imafe ' P^bably 
from service in the South Pacific H 
so, the local draft board aiiehl £ 
something about that W 
It took two months of patient toil 
to check, all the records of the 
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and when the job was 
ished not a single record had been 
iuid of . any draftee who had re- 
rned from the war. Detectives next 
ent to work checking the 4-Fs. 
ill no clue: It was beginning to 
look as if the case o£ the malarial 
Idlier was destined to remain on the 
police blotter unsolved. 
The case was almost forgotten 
•hen, on May 27, 1943, a delective- 
one of those persistent sleuths wlm 
riever say die, who had been hanging 
around Bunson's saloon and asking 
questions— picked up the name of one 
man who had been to the South 
Pacific and back. 

He was John Ranford, a handyman, 
gol? caddie and man of all work, who 
had shipped out on a freighter from 
the Pacific Coast in the summer oi 
1342, Being a Pacific Coast man. the 
Manhassct draft board had no record. 

According to patrons of Bunsons 
bar Ranford returned to f.l on basset 
in ' January, 1943. sick and dis- 
couraged, and complaining that the 
odd jobs' he was able to pick up in 
town p;iid «> hv'.ie compare! with ' ho 
good wages he was used to. One 
informant remembered that Ranford 
had worked at one time, at least for 
a night, at Nielsen's service station. 



Thu detective's informant was a 
seventeen-year-old girl who knew 
John Ranford. . 

VI wasn't going to say anything, 
she told the officer, but I saw John 
1,,,^:,-,- around Mr. Nielsen's ■ gaso- 
line station the day he was killed, 
and I guessed he did it. He had 
t-ikfn n dislike to him. I know that. 

"I figured if. John got away with 
killing Mr, Nielsen, I better not 
sojidi on him, for fear o£ what heel 
do to me. But since you got on to 
him, it's different." 

John Ranford was arrested in his 
furnished room on High. Street m 
M.inhnsset and held as a material 
witness in the murder of Walter 
Nielsen. There was still no evidenee 
linking him with the crime, beyond 
the hearsay evidence of the young 
girl. But detectives going through 
Ranford's belongings came across a 
hat— the pearl grey hat that Nielsen 
had worn on March 13 when he 
dressed to go out. The initials were 
still in it— W. N. That did it, again! 

Ranford confessed that he had 
killed Nielsen with a tyre lever. 

On May 25. 19-14, Nature struck at 
John Ranford a second time, this 
time by lightning. Lightning in the 
hands of the official executioner. 
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II wasn't thai he couldn't 



QUTSIDE practically any stadium 
in the country, any fight night 
you will observe a group of melan- 
choly men whose eyes are con- 
stantly thrown in Jack-Iustred wil- 
fulness towards the entrance ' gate 
Bonded together by a common lov 
of pugilistica, and many of them in- 
deed bearing the charadei-lsiics ■-,! 
Piisi ;:l".diLo:'i Li ] ciion's. ihese men -'re 
nv.-aii.ing a miracle— for, lackine riii.'i 
of the realm, they are hoping thai 
Fate w.11 connive with them to the 
e::i.e.nt of oHe-wi,)... them lo witness 
the night's attraction at no cost to 
themselves. 

Sadly, such miracles are few, al- 
though the move dogged among the 
group recall that some 12 years ago 
patrons pushed so urgently a^m^i 
an entrance gate that the portal 
collapsed, and free access to the 
bleachers was thereby gained. There 
was, too, that memorable occasion 
when crestfallen "ticket scalpers", 



Kay: breaking to was „ mat[M £ J- — 



desperately trying to save their re- 
|.pec. and t ]„i, m v( ,, tlnellt . pressed 
, , ' II n. hand 

test Patrick-Burns ,,con- 

True, the transaction called for the 
turning -over of a little silver, but it 
was so little than- even the most ex 
miced gate crasher admits' that 
th . fi ." ,shl '"• P«m»I triumph. 

It is true, too, that the ^Tani'emeoi 
1 ■■ a tittle of risk, for late- 

comer, were greeted on their arrival 
at the Sydney Stadium by public 
.id'.nvts annoiiiveinents that a num 
ber of tickets had been forged, and 
1 ! v.fio secured r.asre-s from 

other ihtm .in'.L-ia ] felle-™ did so at 
their own risk. 

f n Th wi,"- legi ? mate " ticket Makers 
!(»! H.I int.ii- aovam-es cold I v -'eceived 
and tickets which had cost them two 
Pieces oi good folding money were 
disposed of for a few humble shil- 
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good friend, Jack Dillon, for- 
middle weight boxer of some re- 
Wn and now given to donning 
era to fulfil roles in Australian 
, admits that he himself gate- 
"■ed the Patrick-Burns fight. 
Arriving at the scene of battle, lie 
as hurriedly pressed into service as 
ticket inspector. He glanced 
casually at a few tickets— without 
having any idea whether they were 
forgeries or not— and then made his 
foray towards the ringside seats. 

"Unfortunately," adds Jack, "the 
edge was knocked off my triumph by 
the fact that I had in my pocket a 
ticket for which I had paid the full 

P Mr. Dillon, let me hasten to add, is 
not an indigenous gate crasher, but 
was merely overtaken by an urge to 
enter the sfadium by somewhat illegal 
means in accordance with the dictum 
concerning stolen fruit. 

It was Mr. Dillon who also in- 
formed me that it is possible, by 
lowering oneself into a stormwater 
channel running beneath the Sydney 
Stadium, to gain free entrance to the 
bleachers. He points out, however, 
that the channel is not famed for its 
Ashes of Roses aroma, and that youths 
who have successfully carried out 
the manoeuvre enjoy but small popu- 
larity with their neighbours. 

Another good authority 'on subjects 
about which the average person has 
practically no knowledge, _ Jack 
Stevens-author of "How To Ring In 
a Horse," "Ringtails and Runners, 
and "Secrets of the Sawdust Ring"— 
tells me that in the days before a 
competent sewerage system made the 
practice impossible, it was the habit 
of young boxing fans to withdraw 
the empty sanitary pans from their 
places on the afternoon of a big 
fight, hide them in a convenient al- 
lotment, and return that night drag- 
ging the conveniences behind them. 
Arriving at the back of the stadium, 
it was a simple matter to slip through 
the clear, if not exactly clean, recesses 
and make your way to the bleachers. 
Early arrival, of course, was an es- 
sential part of the plan, for it was 
necessary to replace the pans as a 
means of concealing the method of 



Pioneers of gate crashing agree thai 
slipping into must stadiums these days 
without brief or ticket is akin to the 
possibility of a camel squeezing 
through the eye of a needle. Rather 
bitterly, the pioneer points out that 
trw prince of crashers, a certain One- 
oye" Connelly, achieved his fame not 
exclusively because of a natural flair 
for crashing but because he flour- 
ished in the days when crashing was 
a relatively simple matter. 

It is possible that this view is 
based upon parochial or patriotic 
grounds, for "One-eye" was of United 
S:ut™ naiionaliiv. and indeed, became 
notable in Australia for a single per- 
formance. , 

That was on the occasion of Aus- 
tria's one and only world title con- 
test, when Jack Johnson whipped the 
hide off Tommy Burns. Having en- 
■jc.yrfl numy other title contests at the 
management's unwilling expense, 
Connolly, loili u> miss such an out- 
standing match as this, worked bis 
the night 

of the fight placed himself securely 
at one of flu; Sydney Stadium gates. 
TVt-r i>-.i!h a pi-ooei- show of officious- 
ness, he began to call out: "Everyone 
hold' their own ticket." 

Having inspected a ticket or two and 
reported' oilier Hatemen to other en- 
,,-,!,..«>.: ill, n :'!■(:?,! show of at i thorny . 
he eventually said to the' remaining 
official: "I reckon you can handle the 
rert" and walked into the stadium. 

"One-eye's" duplicity, alas, was 
discovered, but when he told "Snowy, 
Baker his story, he was introduced 
from the ring, and was rewarded with 
a shower of pennies. 

The fact that gate-crashers are in 
America still termed "Connollys" is a 
tribute to the organising genius ot 
"One-eye." , . . 

One of his biographers— and at be- 
fits a pioneer in any field, he has had 
many— wrote: 

"Connolly was a short unkempt in- 
dividual with one baleful green eye. 
His trademark was a grimy cap, 
which he wore with the peak twisted 
over one ear and turned up. 

"He crashed Fights by palming him- 
self off as a soda vendor, peanut- 
hustler, and even once as the change 
man at the box-office; he had a car- 
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pUTURE burglars may have 
to handle the tools of their 
trade as if they were in a 
slow-motion comedy if a new 
burglar-detection device 

The device depends on the 
pnneJnle of Lho txuxunlty i UM 
'-vhich 1:1 wartime exploded 
aati-au'craft shells near enemy 
Planes In the new device" 
live-iiich radio, wavf's can he 
used to detect motion as slow 
as one irnle per hour and since 
UL'i-sons approaching the de- 
vice can hardly move slowly 
enough to escape dc-i,x-ii.,-i 
it may guard properties.' 



ton filled with stage money. The only 
promoter who slammed the door in his 
Jf.ce was the late Tex Riekaul. ,,-ho 
disliked him. He was tossed out of 
the 1921 Dempsey-Carpentier fight an 
even dozen times." 

"One-eye" swept into the limelight 
during the time when (he :,l, : ;, v , 
fecimrc Abingdon visited the Sinn-; 
with Charley Mitchell 

Abingdon, a patron of most 
g-nhlmg sports and a 1,011 viveur 
*Wfc °w f igh f dl 'i nllin e in a Hew 
Yo k Ji ote J. wllen he wa!i ifined by 
a loudly-dressed fellow of doubtful 

means That night "One-eye" 

himself to the company by beTng a 
of^coin I *"* ^ H ' the drD P 
the nationality most suited f^'the 
occasion. 

Without formal introduction he or- 
dered a quantity of the best vintage 
for the party. 

The Squire, taken aback, requested 
the name of the intruder' 

The name? Connolly it is-James 
Connolly. Me friends call me 'One 
eye'." ' e 

tit^V -^.?* 6 the solvce of his 
title, tiie intruder dropped on to the 
counter his horrible -looking E l ass eve 

drtk n .fi 0n '- faSdn 5 ted ' saw Connolly 
drink the wine, an d re-order. During 
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the whole interlude, "One-eye" 
maintained a knowledgeable and one- 
sided conversation with the English 
ansioeral. setting the latter at ease 
^ S mastei ' 1 >' tou ch of the per- 
_ Finally, after a two-hour session 
One-eye' called for his chits and 
departed to a corner, whence he 
omened some time later to deposit 
into the Squire's hand an envelope. 
In it, he informed Abinsjdon, there 
was a good deal of money— ,1 rather 
Inore description of the contents, for 
When Connolly had gone, Abingdon 
° p ™ Gd st to flnd chits amounting to 

Squire Abingdon paid with a smile. 
It i is an unfortunate fact that in 
spite of Connolly's best-laid plans, 
his efforts to secure free entry to 
Stadia were not always successful. 

On one occasion, lie boasted to one 
and all that he would E ,raee with his 
pre* ■nee a certain fistic contretemps. 
The promoter of the bout accepted 
tlie cl'iadenr- v ,i lh enthusiasm-and 
when "One-eye" arrived on the 
scene, he found himself quickly lum- 
bered by (he gendarmes and cast into 
the calaboose.- 

The promoter,- unworthy cad, had 
pointed him out to the law enforcers 
as a btmdn for whom a search was 
being conducted by the police of 
Sef^ * * -"»•**■ ™« 
On another occasion, he sank his 
principles . enough to buy a train 
ticket to Carson City where the Fitz- 
sm-mnn^-Coi-l.eii match was to take 
Place. On the other hand, former 
lightweight boxer, Jack McAuliffe 
baa ncdectod to secure -i licket He 
quested by McAuliffe to show' him 
the ticket, "One-eye" handed it over 

But, on averages, Connolly won the 
,'iioar maioniy ol hi-: .jou.,^ with box- 
ing s entrepreneurs. 

"Onc'eye's" most notable effort hi 
gate-crashing was in 1333. when some 
tit t T ,he De '"Psey-Gibbons 
fight sporting wntcrs passed around 
the hat ,n order that Connolly might 
get medical treatment for his one 
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anchor in Mahaut Bay," Guadeloupe, 
West Indies. To the natives it seemed 
a ghost ship sailed in from a ghostly 
ocean; the silence of Death 



Mystery enshrouded its owner, too. 
He lay in a luxurious cabin on a 
richly quilted bed. He was dead. 

No mystery veiled his death, for it 
was from natural causes. There was 
no suspicion of foul play — that came 
later, when it was discovered that 
the owner had died, presumably in- 
testate, and that his estate was worth 
millards of francs. 

The dead man was known- as 
Jacques Bonnet. He owned dozens of 
farms and plantations around Mahaut 
Bay. Once a year he appeared there, 
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Wy found him dead. Followed the 
question, who should have his estate? 



in his intriguingly expensive vessel, 
collected the proceeds of the rich 
harvest lands, then departed as mys- 
teriously as he had arrived. Nona 
knew whence he came, or where he 

In accordance with the recognised 
practice, in the case of an intestate 
with no Imown nest of kin, the 
Mayor took charge of his affairs, sold 
up his farms and realised on his 
other assets. , 

This was in 1838. In 1938, one 
hundred years later, some mystery 
still veiled the identity of the dead 
man, but a greater mystery clouded 
the whereabouts of his will and the 
vast fortune he had amassed during 
a life of fictionally romantic adven- 



In 1839, the postman called at the 
cottage of Francoise Bonnet in the 
village of Ruffee, near Bordeaux, 
France. This was in the days before 
postage stamps, and the postman 
demanded payment of the postal 
charges before making delivery. 
Twenty francs he wanted, and the 
article was a package with five large, 
mysterious, black seals securing it. 

The postage stamp— that convenient 
commodity now regarded as an essen- 
tial of modern life— is in fact only a 
little over one hundred years old, the 
penny post having been introduced 



into England on 6th May, 1840, by Sir 
lif.iy.-liint! Hill, though a postal system 
nf son; has existed for centuries. 
^B. 'Prior to the prepayment (postage 
Stamp) system, the general custom 
Was to carry the article and hope 
that the addressee would pay the 
Biper. Mo pay, no delivery was the 
fcule — the article went back to the 
sender with a demand for the costs 
[Jncurredt 

An intriguing-laoking document; 
jut Madame Bonnet held up her par- 
ilmonious hands in horror. Twenty 
3enes for a letter! And without 
Knowing from whom it came, or what 
is contents! The good Bonnet did 
lot buy a pig in a bag; she had better 
irays of spending her francs (if she 
had any), and her centimes, too! 
She would have none of the mys- 
jrious package— at twenty francs. 
The postman was accustomed to 
such refusals; he took the package 
back to the post office, but a few days 
later he returned and told Madame 
Bonnet (maliciously or truthfully v.ill 
be determined now) that the 
package had been opened in the hope 
" it it might contain sufficient money 

pay the postal charges. 
I "There was no money in it," he 
gold her. "Only a will to three im- 
mense fortunes in some outlandish 
iplaces at the end of the earth." 
■ Fortunes in distant lands! The 
words conjured up memories which 
paused the woman to call down the 
wrath of Heaven and Hell upon her 
,head for her miserliness. Her uncles 
had died, and in that package, des- 
pised for the sake of twenty francs, 
was the key to the fabulous fortunes 
they had amassed. 

The uncles, four brothers Bonnet, 
had left France many years before, 
nnd were heard of only occasionally 
in the interim, but twenty years 
j earlier a stranger had called upon 
Francoise Bonnet's mother. He, too, 
had been a man of mystery, but he 
brought with him a bag of gold, a 
■ gift from the four brothers. They 
Were immensely rich, he told them, 
But, though settled in foreign lands, 
Biey would return to France if con- 
ditions were favourable. 

'The package! The will! Where is 
Madame exclaimed, jolted out of 



the realisation that it might yet be 
retrieved. 

It had gone from the local post 
office to Mansle, she was told. To 
Mansle, Madame bustled, but, alas, 
she arrived there too late; the pack- 
age had been forwarded to Bor- 

At Bordeaux; But yes; the mys- 
terious package with the live black 
seals! Assuredly it had come to 
Bordeaux. But. our regrets that 
Madame did not aiTive but yesterday; 
it was even now in the diligence on 
its way to Paris. Madame has but 
to go to the head office of the Postal 
Department in Rue Ondinat, and she 
.•. ill receive her package, of a surety. 

To Paris the Bonnet hastened, with 
all the speed of the following dili- 
gence, but the package was living 
up to its aura of mystery; it had not 
yet arrived, Madame has but to wait. 
Madame waited — for months. Stil! 



did ] 



the hundred years that: have elapsed 
since, it has not arrived; it has dis- 
appeared eoniplei-ely from the sight 
of the Bonnet family and from official 
knowledge. 

In the course of months, Francoise 
Bonnet became tine of those forlorn 
figures known to the public depart- 
ments the world over— a follower of 
a forlorn hope through the maze of 
officialdom. She haunted the corri- 
dors of all the public offices of Paris 
button -holing officials and pouring out 
her story to any who would listen. 

A few of such Quixotes of lost 
causes live (or die) to figure in his- 
tory. Such a one was John Suter 
who for thi'-.y yea.;; lobbied in the 
Capitol in Washington in support of 
his Claim for compensation for his 
"Kingdom of New Helvetia" (Cali- 
fornia). The day after lie died on 
the steps of the Senate House, a Con- 
gressional Resolution gave some con- 
firmation of liis rights. 

Another, nearer to home, so persis- 
tently' fought legal battles for rights 
(real and allegedly imaginary) that 
the Victorian Government passed a 
.special '■blackfellow act" to stop him— 
he was precluded from issuing a writ 
without prior sanction of the Court 
acknowledging that he had a claim- 
but generally these forlorn c 
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ers earn only a passing "heart throb" 
column as a human interest sloij ■ 
The Bonnet, however, earned more. 

Eventually a predatory newshawk 
scented the human interest in her 
story, and he played it up so effect- 
ively that an avalanche- of leiirv;i 
from all the Bonnets of France 
flooded the u'lblie office?. fo^inS de- 
partmental wheels to stir to slow 
Life, 

First official statement came from 
the postmaster at Ruffee. It was ridi- 
culous to say that he had opened 
the package. He knew Ms regula- 
tions too well to do such a thing; 
he had forwarded the package 
through official channel- to the Head 
Office in Paris, where appropriate 
=tpp* to recover the clwjw from Hie 
.vieuuil sender would be taken. How 
then could anyone say that the pack- 
age contained a will? 

The official denial served only in 
fan the conviction of the numerous 
Bonnets that a fori. tins awaited Then 
gathering. So intense did the press- 
ure, through correspondence and 



otherwise, become over a period of 
years that the official newspaper, the 
"Monitor," after stating that the 
Government had thoroughly investi- 
gated the case, made this pronounce- 
ment ton 12th July, 1850):— 

"The Bonnet in heritance is a pure 
myth without any foundation in fact, 
as was the paralled case of the 
Thierry of "Venice inheritance." 

This was but fuel to the fire and, as 
it turned out, a tactical blunder, for 
the Government paid out twenty - 
eight million francs to the Thierry 
heirs in full settlement of their 

Twenty-eight millions for a myth! 
The Bonnets were on the trail of 
treasure untold, and the Bonnet fever 
was rampant. Expeditions were or- 
ganised, one being sent to "Madagas- 
car, one to the Antilles, and one to 
Australia, but they achieved little or 
no result; the mystery was still un- 
solved. 

No mystery surrounded the courtly 
visitor to the now -aging Francoise 
Bonnet in 1366. He explained his 
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presence suavely and graciously. His 
Imperial Majesty, Napoleon III, hav- 
ing heard of the plight of the good 
lady, Bonnet, had instructed the 
gentleman to collect all the evidence, 
so that she could be suitably com- 
pensated for her loss. 

In a dither of excitement, gratitude 
and hope, Madame Bonnet collected 
all her papers and other evidence, 
even to the old bag on which the gold 
had been left forty-seven years be- 
fore, and handed them to the courtly 
stranger without question. He de- 
parted, after giving fulsome assur- 
ances of generous treatment by the 
Emperor. 

Alas for the credulity of Francoise 
Bonnet! The stranger did not return, 
neither did he write, nor did she 
receive any compensation. Investi- 
gation of her complaint revealed that 
the plausible stranger had collected 
all the evidence from all the other 
Bonnet claimants and had taken ship 
from Marseilles to Guadeloupe. 

Guadeloupe! So that was where 
the fortune, lay! An expedition was 
organised forthwith, and it obtained 
the first tangible clue to the fortune 
in the Mahaut Bay area. Every 
farm in the district had been owned 
previously by Jacques Bonnet, who 
had died intestate in 183S. Who could 
this be but Jacques, the youngest of 
the four Bonnet brothers? 

"We have come for Hie proceeds of 
the sale of the Bonnet land," they 
told the Mayor. 

"Ah, yes, but they belonged to the 
State; they have been sent to Paris,'' 
"A certificate of his death, then?" 
they asked. 

So. when the veil appeared to be 
about to lift, another fell, making 
mystery more profound. There was 
no record of the death of such a 
person, they were told. 

A French official, Francois Mesnler 
(of Bonnet kin) became the spear- 
head of the attack. Enlisting the aid 
of an officer of Marines who had 
access to the records, he ascertained 
that not only was Jacques Bonnet's 
death entered, but that across the 
entry was written in red ink: "This 
entry must not be revealed under any 
circumstances ." 

So the Bonnets were right! Masnier 
bombarded the Government until an 



official inquiry was ordered, but the 
departmental wheels were clogged 
with red tape, and it was a long way 
from Guadeloupe to Paris.,- 

Years later an official report was 
released: The only indisputable - fact 
established by the commission sent to 
Guadeloupe was that the page of the 
register on which the death of Jacques 
Bonnet was alleged to have been re- 
corded had been torn from the re- 
After decades of fruitless fighting, 
Mesnler won his first favourable 
judicial pronouncement when, on 
22nd January, 1917, the Tribunal of 
Bordeaux declared him to be "the 
absolute owner of all the effects of 
Jacques Bonnet, born at Bioussac'on 
26th August, 1764." 

It was a hollow victory, for he 
still had to prove that the Bonnet -of 
Bioussac was the Bonnet of Manhaut 
' Bay. but with renewed hope he 
launched further legal action, only to 
find that the consequent publicity 
was to crash the castle of the Bonnet 
dreams. 

A letter came from Brazil from 
one. Charles Bonnet. It said (in 
effect), the Bonnets are chasing the 
wrong man. The four brothers 
settled in Brazil and died there, com- 
paratively poor men. The writer was, 
in fact, the grandson of the youngest 
of the four brothers, Jacques. 

What a blow! For eighty years the 
Bonnets had been following a false 
trail. True they had proved that the 
will-o'-wisp they had pursued was 
made of gold, but they were not en- 
titled to reap the golden harvest. 

But who was this Jacques Bonnet, 
of Guadeloupe? Despite the mystery, 
the subterfuge, and the deceit, he did 
live, and he did die fabulously 
wealthy. The mysterious package 
with the five black seals was no fig- 
ment of the imagination; the date of 
its arrival in France, 1839, was no 
mere coincidence with the death of 
Jacques in Guadeloupe in 183B. Was 
the name itself a mere coincidence? 

The Marine officer came to Mes- 
nier's aid once more. The so-called 
Jacques Bonnet of Guadelope was, in 
fact, Francois Claud Bonet, a man 
with a mysterious and romantic his- 

Shortly after the reign of "King" 
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MAN who was sentenced 
- to imprisonment in a 
Michigan gaol, enjoyed his 
V\ stay so much that he didn't 
want to leave. 

jf you turn me out, I shall 
only break in again," he told 
the warders, the day of his re- 
He meant what he said, for 
a few nights later he was 
found inside the gaol. He was 
sent away and next morning 
he was back again, having 
sawn through the window 
bars during the night. A 
special guard had to be posted 
o keep him out. 



Maurice Benyowsky, the island of 
Madagascar was ruled by the Hovas 
and unattached to any nation. When 
an expedition landed there, its mem- 
ers were seized and butchered out of 
hand, except the last survivor. He was 
allowed ' to stay on the island— the 
only white man there. 

This young man, Francois Claud 
Bonet, made himself so useful and 
so ingratiated himself with the chief, 
that he rose rapidly in favour and 
power, married the chief's daughter, 
and was appointed Viceroy. 

The perks of office were rich and 
varied, and Bonet eschewed none of 
them, but he made surreptitious pro- 
vision against revolution by invest- 
ing vast fortunes (under a variety of 
names, many still unknown) in the 
Antilles, Australia and other coun- 
tries as yet undisclosed. 

This was the mysterious visitor to 
' Guadeloupe who, in returning from 
one of his income-collecting cruises, 
found his worst fears realised in 
Madagascar— the country was in re- 
volt. He cruised around the island 
at times in the hope that the French 
would retake possession and give him 
back the greatest part of his immense 
fortune, hut he died in Mahaut Bay 
over half a century before France 
re-entered Madagascar. 
The similarity of names stirred 



fresh hopes in Mesnier. He com- 
menced intensive searches for fur- 
ther connecting clues, and eventually 
found a birth certificate of Francois 
Claud Bonet registered at Bordeaux 
on 17th December, 1766. 

True, there was but one "n" in the 
name, but what of that! There were 
many Bonnets and many spellings, 
but were they not all one family? 

The fever flamed anew with these 
new discoveries. It spread with such 
Lihiriuing vapidity that the Bonnets of 
France were joined by the Bonets of 
that country and of Belgium, and 
the Bonetti of Italy, and even the 
Bones of England launched eagerly 
into pursuit of the will-o-wisp. 

Yet what a will-o-wisp! Milliards 
of francs to be claimed by the right- 
ful owners! But where are those 
francs? Where is that mysterious 
p;u'l;og<-\ lost in transit from Bordeaux 
to Paris— the package which estab- 
lishes title to those francs? 

What of the mutilation of the Re- 
gister of Deaths in Guadeloupe? 
Where are the proceeds of sale? 
Where are the alleged investments 
in Australia and elsewhere, and un- 
der what names are they hidden? 

These dreams of untold wealth by 
inheritance are not all without foun- 
dation. The Theirrys claimed a for- 
tuna four hundred' years old and won 
a dividend,' while the Burke case in 
Svdney in the last decade placed a 
frj.-lune in the lap r>£ an Irish lady. 

Many more are still chasing ~;iii;b.v 
golden calves with elusive feet. The 
Angell Millions and the Jennings Mil- 
lions are no mere myths of the English 
Chancnry. The Kahn claimants to an 
actual fortune in Holland are world- 
wide as Kahns, Cohens, Canns, and 
numerous other name variations, and 
the one hundred thousand millions 
dollars of the Wendel fortune awaits 
establishment of the propper heirs. 

And there's the rub. Periodically 
in Australia comes the query, "How 
can I establish my claim to the Jen- 
nings millions?" or "How can I prove 
that I am one of the Jennings family? 
These queries come from people who 
share the family name, who can 
trace their ancestors to England, and 
who have a firm belief that they are 
entitled to participate in the fortune. 
The snag usually is that it requires 
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i fortune to claim the fortune— for 
he millions would never have been 
placed in Chancery if there had been 
y sustainable claim to them. Those 
who entertain any hope at all of 
such riches must logically begin by 
asking the reason why in the first 
place no successful claim was made 
at the time of the death of the mil- 
lionaire. The business of tracing back 
connection between one branch 
__ .. family today and the other 
branch of the family that left the 
money is most involved; and it is only 
obtaining evidence which, in turn, 
': be placed before and proven 
to the satisfaction of the Chancery 



In these cases the money is there, 
to be had for the taking by the right 
heir. In other cases, a legal declara- 
tion is relied upon, as in the John 
Suter claim— the Suter League of 
America will compromise for five . 
thousand million dollars. In the Bon- 
net case, neither the whereabouts of 
the fortune, nor its amount, nor the 
identity of the heirs is known defin- 
itely, yet that does not make it a myth. 

One hundred years ago the J'Moni- 
tor" said the Bonnet inheritance was 
a myth, hut it takes a large suite 
of rooms in the public offices of Paris 
to house the files on it. 

Who was the mystery man of Ma- 
haut Bay? 



THE WORLD AT ITS WORST 




TH£ FAMILY CRI&1& TriKT ARISEN WHEN, IN 

To STRAI6HTEN OUT JLtNIOR'5 ROOM, VOU 
' TviROW AWAY A 5MALL BlT OF WIRE THAT HAS SEEK 
lifWG ftRODMD ft>R MONTHS AND TrlftT, IT HOVJ APPEARS, !S 
PART OF S0METHIW6 OR OThIER tf£ H&D INTENDED 
TO QuiLP SOME TIME OK OTHER. 
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• Many a man believes in heredity until his son behaves like a chump. 
In the old days a man who saved was a miser. Now he's a wonder. 
Adolescence: The period in which children begin to question the answers. 
A man is never too busy to talk about how busy he is. 
To err is human but it feels divine. 
He who laughs, lasts. 

Two people can live as cheaply as one what? , 

Business prophets tell what is going to happen; business profits tell what 
has happened. 

Lies travel fast even when they haven't a leg to stand on. 
Many a parson has an excellent aim in life, but no ammunition. 
Crime: Society's permanent wave. 

Elderly women give young women good advice when they can no longer give 
bad example. 

Beaten paths are only for beaten men. 

Plenty of people are willing to put an oar into anything but few are willing 

Success is the ability to get on with seme people and ahead of others. 
Advertisement for pressure cookers: Ladies! Roast in Peace. 



jl- You can't work all the time 
amid the glamour of a 



— Andrea King relaxes 
Warner Bros. set. 
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NO job for a man, domestic ser- 
vice not after hoeing "the 
weeds out of the vegetable bed, 
cutting firewood, carrying water, 
catchii.s spirited horses . . . atter 
a day like that, domestic service 
la not welcome. 
He had thought it for long 
--^V, pver since he Started to 
work fta Tom McQueen Hp ««? 
been assigned t= T°» McQueen 
and he hadn't «I grouches Marat 
„is boss. At tint it even seemed 
-lucky break to got a job hto 




ONE RETURNED 



He had some liberty, and he could 
talk to other assigned servants. 
If talked to them on the edge of 
the scrub that surrounded the 
farm on the outskirts of Sydney 

T ^New Guinea's through 'there 

and Timor," one said. 
" The more they talked about it, 
ihZ he ter it grew, that idea of 
NewGuXea, afd Timor andta*- 
dom. A walk, even a long walk, 
■asn't a high price to pay. 
Six of them started. They start- 
ed at night, and the piccaninny 
daylight found them in rolling hills, 
with Plenty of thick timber to hide 
Them They passed farm houses 
the first few days; lonely, «tfta»d 
bush farms. Then the hills got 

Retimes they had to cumber 
killldcs. from rook to rooK, 
3 barely . toehold That, «n- 
eers bled from hanging on to sharp 
SX>s. Every time they clrmb- 
3°iown the, tad to climh , up *!>»■, 
The .erub v>a> fanl, "° 
it was sharp enough to tear them 
clothes and flesh. They bee™ 
Dearded and blood-stained. When 



food ran out, the little food they 
S stoSi from their masters, they 
were hungry, too. . £ 

Day after day brought no sign of 
habitation. Black men leered, at 
thetn, laughed, and darted ulto the 
scrub. One of the escapees fell in 
S his tracks. He got up, stumbled 
along, and fell again. Then he 
didn't get up. Bad luck. 

It was bad luck when the second 
one too died. Leaving him lying 
in the bush was depressing It was 
worse now than being m the chain 
gang; much worse than working 
for Tom McQueen. 

Tom McQueen's assigned servant 
oan°cked When his third comrade 
S£d£ thought they could never 
get through. Nobody ^told^htm 
that even if he covered the thou- 
sands of miles, of bush, there was 
the sea at the end. 

They t«m.d back. 'on, 
fourth' then the fifth, died, Tom 
TMT.irvi pun's man went nearly moo. 

home, but there wasnt any sign oi 
home. Frantic, he ran till he 
weak; collapsed, a: 



L t .scovered to 
when he could 
not "r*un." WhoThe sow the first 
farmhouse, he was weak from sheer 

"He' Cot back. Back to the ch.in- 
J2 He started on October t 
1S23; on November 26, he gave him- 
self up to Peter M'Intyre, J.P-, 

convicts who wanted their tiee 
dom, who died during the two 
months in the bush . - - 



CHflfilOIfffi 

to VENUS 

. * * DAMON MILLS 



who had been In love with his mate. 



J SAW them flagging 



the kerb alongside thei 



They go! 



wder his clothes. 

n the back. The smallei 

rply, "The Dird of Para- 



lights cl 
tiler one i 
n behind. 



i quickly before 
I heard the 
appreciatively 



I ! 



lid, -T 



er soid suddenly 
drive for me, he 3 
i doing all right." 
Tou get 



week, hey? That's" what 'i'pay v 0U ■ 
I said. "What do I have to do? Di iv'e 
you C kwr S aV "'° y ° l <h ° pcopI * 11,81 
He said. "I am Victor Fortini. You 
nave heard of me. hey'" 
^tifihtened in my seal. I saidj 

I Pulled up outside the Bird of 
Paradise. Fortini said, "You come 
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I followed them inside. I hadn't 
him" W 'J'wa^h*' "'" *'S tures nf 
other one was the' 
Lurry talk ahout. M 
boy. The gorilla. Fo: 
was a head taller than me ana 1 m an 
inch over six feet. Fort hi 1 l^kej 
hke all bis kind look like-dapper 
smoolh-haircd, little black moustache 
Inside Acre was a floor -show fining 
on. All (he o;tond.-.nts bowed to Kor- 
ur.i like Tibetans before the High 
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other twirling the parasol behind the 
piled-up m asses of her guttering 

bieath-tak.ng white perfection of her 

She cams out wrapped in a silken 
robe .mlled. blew fc« ,„ 
crowd and went oil again 
JS^tf^t «*" l» . thiefc 
«.?„' n , Maiton-" He sighed 
^, \ L ~ tapped me on the arm He 
said, "Come to my office." 

IMM .aid, "All you got to do 
f . *, he people 3ro «nd I tell 
»ou to. Me. toe. That', ,11. Some 
day. you don't work. Olhur days 
you work plenty. Your first Job „,"„ 

I dJSfi 1 u Y °" d ™ °W «*' 
whe , , S h f a,lc| dug around here 
when she,, through with her act 
too many guys want her" 

ioS'if"'? 4 "?/,4~- H » ''huekled 
into it He said, "Thai you. ( li,il,i„-."" 
He made kissing noi.so, „„„ „ 

He huruj up. He winked at me 
He said, "Some girl, thai Marion"' " 
fur th,?™ J"!. S1 " ™ v; ™'™'< > 
- on,™?", ' ■>« Eke 

up' s'h, y 'Se'd° *:;i"hist c !r 

Monde hah. glilt.S*,nd ,"„„, 

t'ortini.took her into his arms' He 
kissed her slobbetingh- L ,„i,. f sh( 

bos. This your new driver. He take 
you wherever you want." 

bhe smiled. She said, "It's onlv to 
and from the hotel, Victor." ^ 

He protested. "Darling, I send you 

h°.rSm' n He', P 1 r, „' °'" *«SS 
"SiWh" ^ ? looM =t me. He said, 

1 said, "I use my cab?" 
He said, "Not that bone-shaker. I 
soi a real car outside-a Daimler 
Jou take that. Marco take you 



"Larry wouldn't like this at all " 
quickly >' te ' tt 

She didn't answer until I'd stopped 
outside the hotel. Her voice w 
,,. She sa!d ' " w bat was Larry in 

ta°y",.r" Hc m > W. w »'' 

She got out. She looked at me Her 

22JT W "?°' Sh0 «>™> ber 
r out,, „ speak. She shut it avail, 
She w.Ik.d_,w.y „id into the hot,"' 

He colled me around the next dav 
He said, "Somelimes „,y „„ , ■', ■ 
beat up ^ jn lhil "„» 

'»» like m. and my men*: y„„ 
can look after yourself?" 

got off a Yank in New Guinea from 
"oiler in, armpit, , said, "Hs cab- 
b e, have got to be able to a?ek 
af or ..i.tselv,,., I always, carry-" 
I stopped ialkin,.. His face was 

t"7 '''; i!l '''"'■ tt " : "" ! Mm back 
... .he elirar behhul h ,. s ,, ]( ^i u, 

I 1 .'""''' "ft HI" .:,'". dilated. He 
■ 71" «"»-P»l it .waylS 
sfcck lb. gnu back under my 

f=i gr2„ "Vsat'uV? «S " 
He said, "I nate guns. They scare 
me Get rid that one. Get a'knlfe- 
a blaekjaek-anything." 

After lr wJd M f r '° n "°™ d ,h= Park- 
Alter wed been cruising round a 



the 



Mareo went out. I bowed i 
doorway. I „id, "Madame, 
chariot awaits." 



gDt ro ^ er nearly home before I 
said anything. 1 
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while she leaned forward. I s 
do it m the rear-vision mirror I'd 
been watching her in that siuu- r d 
Picked her „p. He,- ,ae e was whit, 

£L T n ° l st ", ™ A " Y <"' 

Login?" > '°° I E " J ' yon St ™ 

I said softly, "Yes " 
She said, "Pull up." 
She bad a handkerchief to her 
eyes. Her shoulders „ TO niliverine 

f.t fJtt S ,d v ™' " ThM a »~ ■ 

Xrl'riii'yo.u/" " U ' re ""™ 
After a wliile arle answered me 
f; T Ce was , iow - She said, "You've 
fhf ! h .!- Wa ^ he sl0 ^s- Don't you 
you dont thinlt I ] 0v(;d Larry. If 
you ever got q girl to i ove vou 
much us I did him you'll be lucky! 



dler. I've p 
Ha girl evei 
-i to pester 

■alive. " 
going 

. chant 



led to Fortini to 
. Larry died. He 
■ven when Larry 
en sure he killed Larry, 
prove it. I figured W 



close to him as I could." She took 
deep breath. She said, "I wouldn l 
rget Larry. Not in a million years.' 
She seid, "I don't know why I m 
lling you^all this. You're working 

'l faid^-For the same reason you 
e. He got into my cab .one nigm. 

hii'ecl me as bis driver, and here I 
n -nearly as close to him as Marco 
in just the spot for trying to prove 

he killed my pal." 
She said, "You know why he killed 

^said', "Yes. I guess Larry told 
you something about the trouble he 
was having with Fortini. Larry 



pull c 



She wanted to help. 
I started up the Diamler. 
She said, "Steve— Fortini s got a 
cellar A deep, cemented celler. ive 
often wondered about it. There was 
another little man who used to be- 
long to the gang when I first weiit 
to work at the Bird cf Paradise His 
name was Bandello. I heard he 
quarrelled with Fortini. He dis- 

a Tmo e ved t0 the Daimler off. I said 
between my teeth, "We'll look up the 

Fortini called me up there. When I 
got there she was there, too, lie. 
face was white. Marco clicked the 



r behind me. 
Jortini smiled : 
from behind his 
pointed down 



it me. He got up 
i shiny desk. Ho 
; the desk. There 
. tning there with wires all over 
it He leaned forward to it and 
clicked something. Marion s voice 
and my own started talking-saying 
everting we had the day before 
in the Daimler. - 

Fortini savagely switched it ott. 
He snarled, "I P"t this in the car 
a long time ago. I trust nobocly. 1 
take it out every night and play it 
over 'Last night this is what 1 
hear." He swung around to her. lie 
slapped her face. I moved forward. 



Fortini turned' quickly. He said, 
"Marco." I felt the apes arms go 

**2*dii- over. With a Br«r, 
face he frisked me. When he found 
r,o gun his face lost its greenness. He 
; ,i- ln .., )f .,.i boih sides of- my face. A 
„„ i.,,, h-iud cut my cheek. He 
...in M.mv. "Thb. r«om is what you 
call sound-protif- dpor is lockeo 

She sprang at him. Fortmi slapped 
her across the face hard and slammed 
^S^^ fighting 
..,; u"i., .m. Hii houvy. unimal bVLUth 
t my „eek. My heart and 

ungs were starting to bur, Ute 
three furnaces inside me. Blood was 
startinC to ti.i'.-klc no:n nusK. 

I put the backs of both my shoos 

.■do Ma.vo's .I ails. He grunt".!, 

„;■;„ looscncl, 1 lore <»V^ 1 ,: '" c ' 
I leapt forward and Slabbed up. a 
papriwrfshl "11 lb" ** *Sff 
„i,i|.i,.,-l iiit.t.i:; r.|;tl li.ni'ti'" me wu." 
flis" ap E anus. I .mashed the paper- 
weight agamst his skull. 

o„:.l eral.licd lb" O.U fro", out of my 

„ u a ,ler vlb" i'c I a shoved it. 

When he .aw .he mm he dt-ojprf 
the knife. His eves bnlee.l-he stait- 
ed to trenthle. He fell to hi. knees. 
He said, "No — no — " 

I s ood over him with the gun I 
said, "You've B.,1 a oell.u 
Ola,,. Foiiiui -Lii'i.v i I"-".™ theie, 
|„ - La,,,, ami IIa,idello-B.n- 
4 ,11„ was going to suueal when he 
oiueielled with you, wasnt he. 
They're both here, arcnt they. 

Afterward. I said to her, "I don't 
want vou to forget Larry. But Id 
IS you to think I eould take hi. 

Pl |he'wa. getting dreas.d for her 
,ot. She hadn't got the dress on yet, 
^he came from behind the screen. 
IS, pulled my arms around her. 
Before »!.- laid her lip. onanist 
she said. "Steve, you',, the only on. 
that could take h« 

A call-boy stuck his bead rn the 
door. He goggled nnd grinned. He 
Said, "KV« miuutes, Miss Maim mg. 

I said. "You're wrong, kid. Its lor 
life, and it's Mrs. Logan. 
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•"TlIE road crossed the creek th 

down from the hills. On 
side of the creek were fieM-, of 
and bpyund these fields, in the si 
of the hi:is. were two i-h'.miks 
Sara Adam lived in the ci 
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girl in the cabin with the driver. 
Sam watched the truck follow the 
other bank of the creek as far as the 
cottage where it stopped. Before those 
in the cabin had climbed out, the man 
in b ack had let down the tailboard 
and began to take things off the truck 
and set them on the ground. 

Because the cottages were so close 
to one another, Sam felt he should 
go across and help unload the truck. 
Here in the gully the two farms 



isolated. Many aspects of lite de- 
pended on the goodwill of neigh- 

^Sam's last neighbour had been a 
Swede named Vedersen. They had 
been good friends. Now that Vedersen 
afraid he might 
be left to talk with the rabbits and 
U-.'..,k a U>uu*. He had tmmcd in the 
, ilu ,- : i,-is father had died, ten 
years back, and had never lacked com- 

Pa As'he crossed the creek Sam saw 
that the driver had climbed onto he 
■ back of the truck and was handmg 
furniture down to the man. The 
v.-o:nr.n had be»nn to carry some of the 
, cc into the cottage. The 
) had R-:mh-> inside. 
%X" Sam called. "Can I help 
you? Good-day Art," he said to the 
carrier's driver. , 

Art waved from up on back of the 
truck. The man looked at Sam. tie 
had a long thin worried face J heavily 
lined, the corners of his mouth curv- 
ing down. 

"No thanks," he said. 
The woman came hack and lifted one 
Of the small ehnirs fvoij, She ground. 
The mm loM her, "Take one of the 
big ones. Tell her to come and get 
the small stuff." The woman obeyed 

™Come on, hurry up," the man said 
to | he driver. "Time's monoy._ 

"Look, you'd better let me ewe you 
a hand," Sam told the man. He 
lifted one uf the tnWvs and earned 
n illl0 ,hc collate. H v.- as a scrubbed 
deal table. He placed it to trie 
kitchen. Coming out of the kitchen 
he almost collided with the girl. 

She wtw a tall plain girl with a 
good skin and dull, brown eyes. Sam 
could tell nothing about her voice. 
Pram the one word she spoke. Gosh. 
'■Soriv. 1 nearly bumped you. 
"Are yon our noifihboi.r? she said 
■ Gosh, it mightn't turn out so bad 
here after all." Her vo.ee was iLke 
her father's. to snd .M - 
Gwh. Sam thought with her. 
He found the woman pleasant to 
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Y ou b egm to lose your strength at the age of 25. That IN 
*f , wh , en /' oId ll a § c " sets in. it appears from the measurements 
« han V, b Dn M. 

Bntce Iifl,-:,-. ,,i t.r-rc.Hno Si.-itc Cnll-w. Cal, f.u-oia, and Dr. 
James E Biiren, of the U.S. Public r-Ie.-tl.h Service. 

hlrenytf, n iva.,,-; up fo lh „ I):lddlH , i[?s . lhi ,_ He tcs[s ahow 

and then M^dily ilmra. By the age of 60. the average loss 

o.- .-!,(. nyri-, ;imt>;;n,s to 13,5 per cent. 

There is, however, considerable overlapping among different 



Lack of e 



lot be the 



i for the los 



the 



^nr^rVhV^is Si-** £ 

.™„bWM„.H,M„rf„,- rl . ttE „,, S ,m Adam began to tnn , „„ 
01 then belongings into the cottage -uvl-wardly ' "way 

So Adam" , ; teo »* ">■< i"? o» Jm 1. 

"I wish vou luH. " d a m ,. H ,,■ breaking into bloom, and there was 
"Anything gS S in. «, n S? tag %.V?j3*- ?V" ^ 

&rs.„^s'™u,s SH£S£,Tt 

The pens, becarhe awkward. ™"°ti, 5" " *""« r 

I«nlS d ; 
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.tiis kind ol fermiM out of . book? 



No 



o do 



/ere from *e city," the woman 
said "He won .om. money m the 
lottery and deeided to go on tne 

'"J could tell him wl>« " ff" J?" 
said "but he doesn't seem the krnd 
who'd welcome advice. 

her mo£.r. Jones wa, bunched over 

a row in the distance. 

"Hullo," the girl called to Sam. 
"How are you?" 
:S£iy. ? sne*./d™Lkini«S r , 
"Ah? well," he ..id, smiling •> »" 
m T?."moth.r wa. not smiling. 
bS to work," A. told the ml. 
"He'll skin yon U he see. you over 



?„ ,ick oi him,- a. mm* 

' S, "3 ^"Sow. a. ? .w 
Bend," Sam advised her. He realised 
„„ did not tow he. nam No. drd he 
want to. She frightened hrm. 

S l.^"^. .or 

young people like be,," he sard. 
"Nothing to do, . 
"Then she can't 2« »'? "J 

i^ndfh,as.Si». 

could happen was a relief. 

The girl's plain face showed re- 
sentment at the talk. 

"There it is," she said, with some 

SP 'Tm a child-I'll always be a child 
as Ear as she's concerned. Hrm too. 
ci,- danced over her shculnc. al 
wtar.' lone, was still bending ««' 
;,;,:, (.., p ,, n t.. "He thinks Im about 
5." she said, "he «,p.=t. to b« 
rne about a. if I was— s if I was hrs 

"V&Fm y» « i» <-» «Sf 

talking like that," the woman saiQ. 
"You'd better shut up. 

Sam tried to make it easier. 

"Oh, my pa used to be that way, 
he said. "Always treated me as if j 
was a little kid, until 1 broke away 



There was a big scene over that," 
Sam said, "but he got used to it 
afterwards," 
one eSy," he gtel said. "Von cant 
udt, thol .«'. <J i« h " 
you've got to luck up sometime-. 

"No time like the present,' the 
woman said, with . mirthless smile 
"You can do it any mmute now 
h ?h« b tfrl™ked over her shoulder. 

nrr-eSi't^"^^ 
defiance died out of the fUjl's face, 

and she looked at the B™™' d - „ fc 
"You going to try it on now, uie 

'""No use chucking away what you've 
got till you got something better, 

%£.'was a shout <-/- 
;,,.v„s.. ihe Holds. Sr.iii walked iiv..^ 
from the creek bank. not 

There were frosts, but they fell light- 
lv on the sheltered gully. Jones lost 
no flowers to the cold, but Sam 
knew that next year's crop would not 
be so good. Fallen petals stayed on 
the foliage, decaying where they fell. 
The fungus disease called ftre 
-arred the leaves of the tulips, b.im 
rendered what kind of book the man 



ha There were not many cuts of the- 
t .-,ri""'bri^lit ll.Mvcrs loft when 3am 
\:L U, Jones, with the creek 

roi^i-iwtely ninu'i-v; .bom. _ 
'■■H„w !•= ii'"' Sam naked him. j- 
reckon you find it hotter than Ihe 
city? A man likes to be his own 

"""i" =™2 ufroindV™ St 
2ff " ornu g" o"S asking I»» 
S> S w wife. If you want i 



Keep awa 

"You're crazy 
just pBBFecl the 
And told her you can t r 
flaming book." 

"I got top prices, J( 
"The trouble with you c 

''^'"Cockv or not. I don- 
good buiv* ruined the v 



from mine. 
' Sam told him. . 
ime of day with her. 
i c;i-,i'1 farm out of a 
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*«5* «■>< to * 




Their I 
the 

And pondered in tHe twllighi 
She fined her eyes of lovs on him 
And toot good care a highlight 
Played upon her figure fair, 
Coaning him to be her own. 

"^'whi/TrS 1 " 9 ' dBarl " " he 
He sfaZ'Ve Gramophone. 



being." Sara found his 
in Miwr. ■■Yoifvf m , m . , lbout 
rTjr.t d.^isrd or dwin't (c jl ,- L .' 
that in your book - " 1 

They stood on opposite barky of 
# S PK «'»H-d ... cn< another 
And keep awry fr0)F . , Ml - ■.. 
Jones shouted after him 

But Jones' wife did not figure in 
faams next batch of trouble] This 

S. "™- ™ln *nm the flop" 
f th^^sk, he could ^ the \_ 

torn bei„„. „,a a, „„,,,, ~ m co ; f 

th, Held, „a , he ouff ribbcS at the 
road. There were light* in h Vi 

r£.£Z^?e?=S/«- 
tank and the rifle against the ,, a il 
. „ ^ nt . ,nt0 the "ouse. He 
hJ'ea'led cookto » "Who's there?" 

gSS?' " I ° ueht s ™' u '™ i! h " 

J* 'h™ 'J",° "" Sh, Mood 

with her back to him, busy over the 
«ove. It was not ,„ attractive "k? 



Put her „.„,., , ,. hi. "hu'Sy,. S 
**» '" "» to- bun ,n & m 
lerc^- f oi pece d n<l cKUcrimer H= 
old M like ih.- cirl. bat' wanted to K 
sure he was nn t niv.ua: anythinc 
Ltko that." she said 6 ""WW- 
Thank you.'' ssjd s a:r , Eure now 

"I'm going into New Bend to 
^Htn.- Sfim told her. "Look 
be sensible, will von?" ' 
;'Can I come with you?" 

promised me. A savage one to kee, 

rfi*5 

If I'm not good enough for you " 
the girl f ^id vk-i^h- --just i -t 
know. You r»ni m . ' ™f, 

The, she started to S "Ja^ed 
■ her along the hall and out the back 
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signed some. When the 




GETfi OUT OFB£D HUNT? FOS HIS fiSEOPESWAy IMMEDlATELV 



SEE IF - 
RAWING IN THE 
CHIL.DEEN'ff 
WINPOW 



SLrPPEK-S WHICH INTO THE. 

HAVE DI?«P£AieEH CHILDREN'S 

TOIKJ ROOM 
WITHOUT THEM 

- ir 



STEPS' ON JUNIOfiS 
FIKE ENGINE- 
LEFT IN MIDDLE 
OF ROOM 




STEPS IH WATER CLflSES WWPOW, SITS WITH THEM BACK irJBED.HE 

UNDEBWWPfW WAKES CHILDEEM, UNTIL fflEV6QT0 R ^ A }''^^ R " 

PBIESFOOT WHO, FEI6HTEWEP, SLEEP A£AIN EE, AN O HE 

WITH HAND BEGIN TO CRV FEELS COLD ^SSKK 
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shrugged and smirked. "I don't try 
lo grow tulips out of books," he said 

v mi u 1 V?, nt to (ry il - eif her. 
You 11 be up hill" 

"Damn youl" Jones shouted. "You 
and all the Other ignorant peasants! 
Die way you sneer! 
with my tulips?" ^ 
It was Sam's turn, to shrug. "Do 
T 1 ^" 1 10 know? " asked, 
r dm& * lwn y»« came for advice 
you want to come civilly." 

ihe words were calculated to 
■Jiw*. the anger in Jones. He 
savagely, half turned away, turned 
back again, gritting his teeth and 
c l^idnng his hands, 

"Listen, I didn't come ah™ it m= 
tulips," he said, "You\now what 

What did I do?" Sajn asked, 
rtonrf y° u , k now?" Jones said. He 
stood, sour-faced, looking at Sam 
SydderJy something flared i„ si d e 
""' Jf " hloody well what 

Sam remembered the girl cooking d 



meal. He remembered his repug- 
''f rlt,! *'«<-'n he walked into the kit- 
chen and found her there. As he 
remembered that he felt the repug- 
nant surging up in him again. He 
thought of ft, and he looked at Jones. 
I he discrepancy between what had 
n-inienwi and what Jones thought was 
;">".'-'■ The discrepancy between his 
■<■■'- ...» and the things Jones imagined 
<'<-:!., n.-ivo > auric him smite, if it had 
nut .'.cen s „ Jlmdl ;1 g. lin;;t his feelin 
He d rather squirm. 

He looked again to convince himself 
that Jones was serious about It. 

What did I do, eh?" he asked 
challenging. ' 
Jones stepped forward. "You tell 
he said. "I'm not going to probe 
or prompt you l m a wa ke up to your 
kind I want to hear it from you. 
What did you do to her, eh'" 

Ask your daughter," Sam told him. 
i did. You got her to come over 
here, didn't you. If I had a gun I'd 
shoot you like a dog." 

"Get back to your own side of the 
Meek, .Sam said, "And keep your 
daughter there with you" 

•She told me what you did," Jones 
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, . . During the seventeenth 
century frills and furbelows 
reached an all time high . . . 
The only thing she didn't pin 
anything on was her Adam's 
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MEDICINE 

ON THE MARCH 



Dr . w . G.= U * Au.«» «o^' b 

to, ■-■^';,7»,- t. 

■ =■■• »'»-;" d aceeie,><.= 

™~» ss* 'g 

r» orifJSS, "«T- 

similarly- .j. * 

ft „ew form of penicillin has been 
developed B SUuta <»« f "'S 

■ f h° d «- ... *• h «• astern to 



j the eyes, 



Permanent damage 
v hole at the centre o the - 

voloniery ronuv J y J; .n , r . loodVe.. 
in various parts of the body. 

A red blo'od eell extract which may 
save babies from Kb blood death 
Tow being made. Death is due to a 
ondition called conjemtal bomoW o 
Jiaeas" of the newborn. It occuis 
She" ft. unborn baby be. uoh.rrt.d 



E trff m«" h^VVSv" 

So bate, The extract may become . 
both a euro and a_ preventive. 

Pentethal, a hypnotizing drug that 
help3 soldier- ,«»« Ire. a comb.. 
mducedmen.elslcl™e;s.. r -™ being 
...... for rapid relief ot a civil.*. 

WS hinrbia »f of c«»ed spaces. 
h now. s'ofer form of electric shock 

4t has th 'of. 

successful when used m casea 

pression. t t 

_ . . ...,-rs Hint large doses oE 
Physicians warn that a art, 

,o, ft. drug and he dosage must * 
r i,.imiielv funt rolled, ine ^ 

bit-B.rs'4«bS 

one grain per year of age every iour 
six hours. Tablets bought _at a 
chemist's contain five grains each, 
Tvsozvme, a chemical related to 

l SS"AT^S r coii. 5 1. 

antilysozyme chemicals- 
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'" k, " e »«— ™ „„ „, tall ? v °'. 




SECRET WEAPONS 



jt an ?.. a south-east breeze sweot 

fleet to the northward 
He had sailed away from Thru,* 

day Wand ,o„o tim. b,fo™,„ 
fL'Wt °< eastern Arnhem 
ta™* . 1 *" "11 "at 

S E crtsid^rih?Ta,f y ? 

™w, many years .go. 
The price of chalk fish was hi eh 

Vandahn Wand. to , hs Ea d J' 

I La rpentBi'i a , and were now mov 
Cal^V' 1 * biS trepan S bants of 
near C, n ^ t nd Port Bashaw' 
neat- Ca pe Arnhem. 

Five boats were in this *w 
"Attatross", "Denton" "Defend 
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Abor.g lna l crew from tT * ^ 

e.™=d <h,y taw?„„r„riL','s: 
SKEW'S 

' u evei impatient Luff 



U.e and Mi t0lt £ "»'° *■& triM land., th„ 

were over. troubles P oJlCG went aJter . he murde 

upon him. His revolver ins S e beach < ^ had seen 

useless p i ece of irQn ]ay ' h J * running from a group ^ na 

had 1* , t beside hi, coloured si™. TP *"? ""*■« <™>* Ik. 

Now mmcl II A i „ Ine end unafraid, b, 

towards the Kurawa ma but tl, . f™? ?°™ ,ta " lb » »>>o had 

time it was th. Aborlgi™ L-inlt I'"" 1 ™ d "Med for home J 

»< ft own | ndred miles away to 

;,d^,. f j 1 P™ °' ""• "Avis" A police party ol horsemen pic] 

utd ts food supply, ,!„. ,, ,, , her up at Mulkeone south nf Ft 

rthesmm" W "* I °"" °' * h * K ™> Svel^', 10 she h,a 

n™Srpack ,°no "° ** '** SSvf ™ S " *°™ " 

ome, three more of the"' hooked «"0 by the tribes' she °p>2°d' tl°°„'„ 



of, blood and death," 



ind rested by 
ungles of the 
"I been dead 



, Nellie 
he trave 
of the 



i-ied them out to Land," 
daught 

i lifted and the lived i 
>e heads and the shaw, 
ull of infuriated become 



south V h i,n naUueS Saiied t0 
southward, but, passing through th 2 
passage between Bickertoti's Island 
and the Mainland, they struck a s lntl 

makmg towards them. 

Eylanders who listened to their slow 

t , .? lme their Jars with water t< 
help them on their' way, and so th*. 



Mulkeon 
wife, Cla, 



=lf-styled king of Arnhem 
although she had left two 



had forgotten the nast_ 
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"S UCH 3 night of lQve ; 

™ - known!" 



The French sailor uttered these 
words, passionately, in telling me t 

I'Telle rn.it d'armour ce que j e n'ai 
ja.mais connu'" 

w i! h ™ ° ,h » »WP ™ tod 5 
sight. Everybody spoke with in 
rasing eagerness of 1 

i fLS d T v , a ™™ d «*S 

as a puiple cloud upon t h at other- 
wise «l» horizon „f „,,„„ 

Yes my fr«„d," he continued 
™e, i was a young man when T 
first went ashore there With two 

r",T n mJ 1 "°T m '' i ' "tuitry 
roao. three giris met us Thev 

Sffi.. Ih "2 4 "»» ™«3 

us home. Ah, my friend . . . Golden 
girls, one might say, ,„, their S 
gleamed like gold in sunshine and 

you they hyed. Ah, I assure 
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A pleasant voyage to a l.„ d deyotod 
>o the enj.ymen, „, , ne b>s( 

I ha.. »we were presented ,o . U , Ml 
family-oM, y„„n e , matrons c Sd" 
«- -many people inhabiting = laige 
lea?,; ?,*"* °' a'd 

w?th fl ,c ' J ""' WW chic- 

witti flowers growing everywhere 
And remark you, they offered „s , 5 

S^t/SS, S"d,nctg1 * 

When the moor, w;iiH dp, con dine to 

I went 1 PaimS ' ^ SfiS 

i went to sleep on a mat on 

hofSfr""' "'<*' •m'oBMfble-? 
: ' ;! ' ! ' li-tt.i: ,ii:l on any 

''"■Mi .'mil lour; eiioi,.,), ;„ COVe r the 
two of „,. N „ oti „ covering™ 
clothes were necessary i„ that w „™ 



-SB a "°! h ™; »>e stout, 

* t s T sh J stoIe awa y ^ my 

a^e, gathered flowers sweet and 



with dew, newly- awakened 
□wers, and she covered me all over 
■th them, so gently that I still 
ought it was her hair. She kissed 
me awake, and I saw her smiivnfi 

After another lone silence, he con- 
strued. 

"Night unforgettable. And morn- 
ing. But believe me, not her face, 
not even hex divine form, but her 
hair. As a dream of uttermost joy, I 
shall remember that enclosing love- 
liness until I die. Ah, it is a mys- 
tery inexplicable of the human mind. 
Her hair ..." 

Little waves parted welcommgly 
to our ship's prow as it pushed on 
towards that promised land. From 
hardening purple, various phases df 
blue, red, black, orange, all, merged 
into a predominant, glittering dream. 
Bright birds flew out to greet us. 
Then, alluring scents - of vegetation 
floated out, then strains of melting 

"Everybody will get married now!" 
exclaimed a young sailor, jubilantly. 

"Tout le monde va se marriermam- 
tenant!" * - ..v. 

Soon a group of girls were in the 
crew's quarters where 1 was. they 
brought baskets of luscious fruit and,, 
in return, eau-de- cologne and alcohol 
were pressed upon them. 

"Never in life insult these ladies 
by offering them money," I was 

"^Ah you are English?" queried a 
bronzed girl with one aim around a 
sailor's neck and holding a glass of 
Pernod in the other hand. Me, 1 am 
half English, myself, because, you 
.see, the brother of my grandfather 
was English. Look! I can prove it! 

She opened her curved red lips 
widely and pointed to one slightly 
decav-tl hack tooth. "It is my English 
blnod!" fhp conduced, tm.mphnii. ly. 

The other girls glanced enviously 
at this one tooih. disappointed dial 
their own were unblemished as' 

P That morning I walked alone for a 
couple of hours inland to where vol- 
canic mountain rifif;!i* rearer: s.ty- 
' ward out of langk'd juries. Follow- 
ing a crystal -clear stream in its 
whispering, gurgling course along a 



valley, lolling occasionally in this 
lovely water, plucking fat, yellow 
bananas and juicy green - gold 
mangos, one became refreshed from 
that hectic breakfast party. 

The stream ended abruptly in a 
deep gorge of black rock, where it 
cascaded downwards in feathery par- 
ticles of flying liquid, purest white 
under an arching rainbow revealed 
by the rising sun peeping over a 
mcy'i'd pi'OTipieo. Fantastic ferns 
clung in crevices up that dark cliff. 
Dense, creeper- draped trees^ arose 
around me. _ 
Suddenly, I felt cold, alone and 
weirdly frightened. Momentarily, 
this scene had become sinister. There 
is a latent terror lurking behind lavish 
tropical beauty, a spirit of death, 
which peers out from odd comers in 
such fecund life. One feels elemental 
moods and nature's most wildly con- 
trasting aspects. A snake stared 
vellow-eyed at me, and a massive 
wild boar moved with astonishiiiE 
silence hetwecn thick tree trunks. 
But it was a feeling of the place 
which had terrified me so that I 
hurried back along the valley. 

Away from those towering rocks, 
soft countryside spread fruit and 
flowers, with half-hidden huts of 
palm leaf, russet brown, among vivid 
greenery. Naked children and near- 
naked elders played or lazed, and t 
noticed again the peculiarly glowing 
tints in their sun-tinged skins, also 
the peculiarly indescribable rounded- 
ness o£ their lissom bodies. 

Returning to the straggling town- 
ship of Papette, where hotels, cafes 
and cabarets clustered down to the 
lagoon's edge, I passed a uniformed 
native bearing a mail bag. People 
toVl rnr-' kitw that this local postman 
was (he present rightful king of all 
Tahiti, and now he was not only 
perfectly content, but enormously 
proud to deliver letters brought from 
overseas by the monthly steamship. 

Drinking, dancing and music held 
sway everywhere, all day and on into 
the evening. At one hotel 1 met 
Alain Gerbault, the ex-lawer, ex- 
soldier ex-tennis champion of France, 
ir-moiiF author, who had sailed a ship 
c ii n .-.i,--liot-docl around ?n" world, now 
settled in Tahiti. (The Japs killed him 
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in Java.) Tahitians loved and honored 
Alain more than any other man. He 
went always barefoot in Papette, a 
habrt which by queer local pre- 
judice all other whites were pre- 
cluded from. (But I did It.) 

At sundown we drove for miles to 
a special night club in the country A 
* - d f ce , ba "d played there 
wh ch I found more rhythmic and 
truly controlled m tempo than the 
best in Moscow, Budapest. Prague 
Vienna, Berlin, Paris, New York or 
London. Groups of island dancers 
performed between our ordinary ball- 
room partnering. From aaehiryj 
sueon lh:>y Uo:-,:: inio ■, ,. 
inhumanSstillness on certain " point; 
of the music a line of hugely-built 
men whose breath and heart-beat 
Mopped them motionle^ as a row of 
- Statues: Then, flashiiifilv inti-ie-de 
speed again. 

I recognised the biggest amon" 
those big «„«, (hero M a Wiio vL 
had helped unload our ship. Twenty 
odd stone of bronzed muscle: My 
t>U-inch fapo measure wan not lone 
enough to encircle his chest. 

Yet, European diseases and vices 
played havoc with these magnificenl 
creatures. The loveliest girl dancer 
tnere was wasting away with T.B, 
No less deadly to them were our 
moral ideas on sex and money 

taw™ 8 311(3 kiU ' mg lheir anima ' 

For me, that first night ashore was 
so exciting that I went off the dtme.- 
. floor to the bar only five times in fee 
hours. 

Flowing black hair, glossy as a 
hu-ds wins, reached down Eiround 
those girls hips, bn.shinq on,-, hare 
arm so beautifully in holding )hom. 
They swayed IUlin;;ly irom bare feet 
'upward to that mass of hair. 

Tahitian belles customarily bathed 
and oiled their hair Jive ti-es dailv 
Flowers were worn in it. red for ere 
with a mate and white for one with- 
out, but no perfume was needed to 
improve its pure scent. 

Tahitian called Na Elua Yon;.- Vonfi 
danced with me and went strollin ; g 
leafy moonlight. 

Several Hollywood folk, some ouite 
well known, appeared not advan- 



tageously Their pretence character 
'■' - decidedly flat here 
During the day, necessarily, we fed 

fetlfi* ^ at niEht we repeBte « 
■ Una. The energy for pleasure 

."'"■•^ otherwise indolent island- 
ers showed was really amazing. One 
of them, as a feat of oratory, had 
nty four 

'■ : s ' lIn Wffii' when ihc iun rose 
unti'rft n ° n " Stop until il ^t and' 

tag from ,hr,t through hmmSpi 
SL SJy** « T "» h «»- "'-tuned l„ 

SSifiv?™ ™ ,ha « °™--JS: 

f™",' white ,„ 

were invited ■ to stay forever by 
Tahitian men. And. apropos of lb lf 
a French official informed me th,,' 
so svirsso of ova:- oin-lhird of mar' 

KiSS'*' "™ B " ni """ b ==™ 

^Sdl," Se'St,™ 
break thei rSr-tTwIS ST* 
th° m next hiIariDlls ly forgetful 

Whan the gap widened between on,- 

and" s™bbir5 ^"f " b ™*" 
; ' < sobbing couples had been torn 
despairingly apart, then, t„ -K 
•oeompaninient, was i*M «£ 

, ■ ; ' ; widening water it 

dwindled ,„-.„ ,liua„„. Fl,,"„ '' 
hrown ,„t„ , hia ,epa,-,li" e ' w "£= 
toh.ns of l„ve tb,f M S „J w "tei. 

......J?"?- " Par me at the ship's rail 

■nid ins last gift „< „„ ' ,g 

'lb™'" W f M " h " »»»tW to me 
there is only one Tahiti." 
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When he died lie was placed on a funeral 
pyre: later a beggar made astounding claims. 



ANTHONY STRONG 



THE PRINCE WHO 

m i: ip twice 



THE street sweeper of Jcydebpur, 
in the principality of Bhowal, 
plving himself leisurely to his task, 
locked up casually as a shadow 
t Tu«rd pall:. At f.r fiance, he 
aw merely a Sannyhasi. a member of 
a cave-dwcllins holy cult-a man who 
wore only a loin cloth, and whose 
body was smeared with ashes. Such 
men are not an uncommon sigh', in 
Bhowal, and the street sweeper pre- 
pared to go about hia business. 

Then, prompted by si; thinr. 

greater than curiosity, he looked ot 
the Sar.nyhasi ap.air.-and his eyes 
Widened with awe. Turnine. he tied 
down the street, crying loudly as he 

""Our prince is back. He who died 
many years af»o. is once more among 

With safe distance between him 
and the Sannyhasi. he stopped, and 
was immediately surrounded by a 
ch;it!f":ng crowd. 

"It is Prince Roy 1 " he sain sf.ttatr.l- 
ly. "See him there! The Ssrmyha'.. 
is our long dead prince." 



The spectators' eyes followed bis 
pointing finger, but they saw merely 
a dirty, bearded holy man. 

"The man is only a saintly beg- 
gar" they scoffed, "and he who 
cleans the streets is mad." 

"It is he." replied the sired 
sweeper. "Let him who doubts il 
l:.o.« Willi me." 

They followed him with siepticisn 
showing plainly in their eyes. Bu' 
as they approached the Sannyhasi 
they too felt deep awe. Truly thi 
man bore o resemblance to their deat 
prince, but there were doubters still 
How, they asked, can this man h 
the ruler of Bhowal? Twelve year 
before-on May 8, 1908-they ha' 
mourned the passing of Prince Roy 
Many of them, indeed, had followe; 
the cortege through the streets an 
had seen the body placed on 
funeral oyre- 

• Remember?" asked the si 
sweeper. "Remember how it rai 
and we who watched found she! 
Remember how. after the passim, 
two hours, we returned to find th 
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/body of the prince gone? How we 
■searched and found nothing of it?" 

"Yes, we remember. But do not 
forget that the next day tiie body 
was found and cremated. Let us ask 
the Sannyhasi himself whence he 

They went closer, and when they 
studied the man's features, even the 
doubters fell back in awe. 

"It is!" came a cry, "It is truly 
the Prince!" 

The Sannyhasi snid nothing. But. 
the people of the city had much to 
say, as did the brother-in-law of the 
late prince, who informed the British 
authorities that a man pretending to 
be the dead Prince Roy had entered 
the streets. He pointed out, too, that 
Prince Kumar Ramendra Narayan 
Roy had been bitten by an insect 
twelve years before, had died, and 
had been cremated in the Brahmin 
custom. Moreover, he produced a 
death certificate signed by a British 
mtduMj officer. 

The brother-in-law was not dis- 
inter sted in attempting to prove 
that Prince Roy was dead, for he had 
been charged by the widow with the 
conduct of the affairs of State, and 
Hie collection of taxes. 

True, the principality was not as 
HOh as the State of Hyderabad, 
whose ruler had a yearly income of 
over £10,000,000; but neither was it 
as poor as Banka, whose rajah lived 
in a meagre pittance of £20 annually. 

To the prince of Bhowral, each 
^ear, came an income of £100,000, 
tor as the leading family in the 
Eastern Bengal district, Roy and his 
uicestors had owned the estates of 
3howal for ten generations. Thus, 
ulership of the principality was an 
Important— and now, a highly con- 

The widow, too, denied that the 
lewcomer was her "dead" husband; 
nd it is possible that, apart from any 
ther factor, she was not over- 
nthusiastic in claiming relationship, 
sr Prince Roy had hardly been the 
leal husband, having shortly before 
Is death invested a good deal of 
lis income in the purchase of hand- 
ome dancing girls. 
On the other hand, the prince's 
randmother openly rejoiced in the 



return of her grandson, and indicated 
certain physical blemishes common to 
both the prince and the Sannyhasi. 
Came, also, the prince's sister to deny 
that the holy man was an imposter— 
a term that hardly fitted the case, 
for the Sannyhasi had remained 
silent, except to say that he had lost 
his memory, and that he had been 
allowed to dwell with his fellow holy 

The British, meanwhile, had de- 
clared that, lacking documentary evi- 
dence to support the case of the 
Sannyhasi, it would continue to re- 
cognise the widow's brother as the 
nominal head of the State. 

Suddenly, the newcomer announced 
that, while he did not recall his 
former position, he remembered that 
he had lived with his family at 
J'eydebpur, and with the encourage- 
ment of his sister— if that relationship 
indeed existed— he rode through the 
city on an elephant publicly daiming 
himself as the true prince' of Bhowal. 

To any Western mind it would have 
been a case for the rather materially - 
minded police, aided and abetted by 
an equally materially-minded sleuth, 
or body of the same. Possibly, also, 
the artful aids of a very physical 
science would have been brought to 
bear. But such simplicities cannot 
stand up to the long education in the 
occult which has been afforded the 
Oriental mind. After all, when you 
have taught succeeding generations 
of people from infancy that they die 
to be born again, and that the wheel 
of life, which revolves incessantly, 
carries a toad down into the dust to 
bring up, in due course, a man, well, 
anything may happen. 

Consequently, instead of looking 
askance at the old Holy Man and 
his claim, they wore at least fully pre- 
pared to believe that he was, indeed, 
a reincarnation of their lost prince. 
Met only that, imt they were schooled 
to believe that such a reincarnation 
was not only possible, but was the 
natural thing to occur. How these 
folk would behave confronted with, 
say, the double of a film star, it is 
hard to imagine; the physical like- 
ness, viewed in the light of their 
peculiar beliefs, was sufficient to gain 
their credence that the missing prince 
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tailed to comply with these two con- 
siderations. 

Nowadays it is not so much what is 
desirable, but what can be obtained 
for the money, and reduced to fit into 
the permitted anea. Room sizes are 
reduced to a minimum and frills and 
fancies discarded in their entirety. 

Cavalcade here presents, as a sua- 



wrITH current high costs of build- 
** ins, and restrictions on the size 
of houses, economy in layout and con- 
struction costs are probably the most 
important ruling factors in home 
planning to-day. For those who find 
it impossible to delay their building 
until brighter times, ambitions have 
to be curbed and plans severely cur- 
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COMPACT 



ion, a plan that is definitely de- vided to every room in the house 

ed to suit these troubled limes. Two of the bedrooms are 'side by 

s a three-bedroom house, with side, whilst the third is just across 

i sizes reduced to the absolute the hall. All three have ample buiit- 

imura for comfortable living, and in wardrobe space to compensate for 

waste space. their comparatively small floor areas, 

tinned for a frontage of 50 fee?. One hns become used to small 

house would cost £1813 at the rooms, especially bedrooms, with high 

of £150 per square. b-iildinfi costs competinn with rcgu- 

order to add interest and to in- lations in paring off inches. This 

se the living spare, the house is does not matter so much when pro- 

ned around a paved co-rt or out- perly planned clothes storage is in- 

hving-.room. This is covered corporated in the walls. Built-in 

an open trellis, or. which it is equipment also plays an important 

lested that a deciduous creeper part in reducing the housework, 

ild be growr., providing shade in eliminating awkward corners to get 

ing the winter around and difficult cleaning behind 



•r through, 
is across th 
:e door ope . _ 

;i< f-s-. [>!<,- ■ .lit--".. , K.v. . 1 L.I ■ 



The wai 

e door opens into a the cealing. with stoi 
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a special compartment above the 
height ol an ordinary door. 

Each bedroom has plenty of large 
windows. Here again the advantage 
of built-in furniture is evidenced, for, 
with the use of suites or individual 
units, window area has to be limited 
in order to leave wall space against 
which to stand the furniture. 

The bathroom is placed so that it 
is within a few feet of the door of 
every bedroom. It is modern in its 
equipment, without being over-large 
or lavish. There is a separate shower 

When restrictions are lifted or 
eased, the home would be consider- 
ably improved by the addition of a 
lavatory containing shower recess, 
basin and W.C., with direct access 
from the garden. This extra accom- 
modation is always welcome in a 
family large enough to require three 
bedrooms. 

Living and dining rooms are one, 
creating a spacious effect in this 



small house. Two pairs of double 
doors open on to the terrace, while 
a large window at one end of the 
room provides a pleasant outlook on 
to the garden. 

The fireplace definitely centres the 
activities of the living room section. 
It forms a focal point for the furni- 
ture layout suggested, and would 
serve the same function in any 
alternative layout. 

With a flower box outside, great use 
could he made of the large window 
as a decorative medium. According 
to the planting, it could be made an 
end in itself, or a foreground to a 
more dramatic garden feature be- 
yond. . 

The kitchen adjoins the dining 
room end of this dual room, 
and is fully fitted up in the modem 
manner. In order to conserve the 
floor area usually taken up by a laun- 
dry, a washing machine of the spin- 
drying type is incorporated in the 
kitchen equipment. 
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player for use wherever there is a power point, 
designed especially by "H.M.V." for those who 
prefer to choose their own e n ler tain men t from 
the great world of recorded music. Equipped 
with the new "H.M.V." Hypersensitive Light- 
weight Pick-up, the Electrogram will reproduce 
your records — orchestral or vocal, modern or 
classical, with the balance, tonal-range and 
fidelity for which "H.M.V." has long been 
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Your accredited "H.M.V." Radio or Record 
Retailer will gladly demonstrate the Electrogram. 
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The instant you touch point to paper 
the writing floats smoothly . . . the 
ink flows evenly (controlled hy the 
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are hidden . . . adding to Parker 
"5l's" greater safety and beauty. 
The 14 carat gold nib is sleekly 
hooded against dirt and damage 
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nised the successful prospector. 
"George Bird!" he cried. "I was won- 
dering when we'd see you again. 
They tell me you struck it rich." 

"Hello, Barney," said George. "How 
about a room?" 

"Take the best in the house! How 
long are you staying?" 

"Just long enough to catch the 
Lass O' Gowrie south." 

"What? Leaving your claim?" 

"Yeah; I've cleaned it up. I'm sit- 
ting pat on what I've got." 

"They reckon you've been getting 
nuggets as big as walnuts." 

George grinned. "Not quite that 
big. I'll show you." 

He untied the mouth of his tucker- 
bag, and took out a chamois-skin 
pouch. "Feel the weight of that." 

Barney let the bag rest on his 
hand, and whistled appreciatively, 
while others in the bar gathered 
curiously around. George opened the 
pouch, and some of it its contents 
dribbled on to his palm. 

"Not as big as walnuts," he ad- 
mitted. 

All around him, men pressed for- 
ward, gazing, fascinated bv sliver- 
ing nuggets, gripped by the greed 
that only raw gold evokes. 

"Have you weighed it up? How 
much is there?" asked Barny. 

"Aw, that's only the smallest bag. 
Look here!" Diving into his tuekej ■ 
hag, George displayed two larger 
pouches. He dropped all three back 
■ "It'll keep me on Easy Street for a 
few years." 

Going upstairs, Barney said, "I 
wish you hadn't flashed those r"i— 
jn the bar. This is Innisfail, you 
know; you'll need to watch your step 

Unperturbed, George said, "I 
needed to do that, anyway." 

George occupied most of the next 
hour in the bathroom, shaving, scrub- 
bing off the jungle-dirt, and rlrcfsini 
in clean clothes. When he returned' 
to his bedroom, the first thing he saw 
was a mass of blond curls. 

The girl lifted her head. Her eyes 
were long, narrow, and blue, and 
her face was so pretty that it sent 
George's pulse racing; but it was 
hard. Her short skirt of black silk 
revealed very tempting knees. 



George did not speak. He pulled 
the girl to her feet, and ran his 
bonds, swarcbingly, over her tight- 
fitting blouse. 

"Hey, what the ?" she started 

to protest, but George had already 
satisfied himself that, under the silk, 
there was a girl's firm body— and 
nothing else. 

He stooped to tho tucker-hag, which 
he had thrown into a corner, and took 
out three chamois-skin pouches. "I 
suppose you were looking for these?" 
he asked. 
The girl gave him a crooked smile. 
It would serve you right if I had 
j-j „ them ' having them here 

"I can't guard them all the time," 
ho said, putting the bags, carelessly 
on the dressing table. "A man has to 
have a bath, you know." 

"Sure; but you didn't have to bring 
all that gold here. What kind of mug 
are you. anyway? Look down there! 
That's Inn isf ail's Chinatown! And 
you— you bring bags full of gold 
nuggets right into the middle of it! 
Don't you know this town?" 

George moved closer, and gazed in- 
to her face. "Who are you?" 

"Oh, I'm from Ernest Street!" she 
snapped, impatiently. "Just call me 

"What do you want? If it's not the 
K'-M. what are you after?" 

"I-I suppose I'm a fool. I came 
here to warn you. For Pity's sake 
gel. away from here! Get out of town 
while— while you can!" 
"But, I don't see ... " 
She threw her arms around his 
neck. Her eyes pleaded with him, her 
v>vid hps implored him. and her "■arm 
body fired his desire. "y ou don't 
Ituev,' iljis pkee like I do," she urged 
They 11 never let you. take that gold 
away-even if they have to kill you! 
Dont you see, your only chance 

The door crashed open. George and 
the girl swung round, startled, and 
faced a threatening revolver. A thin- 
nish man, his sallow face twitching 
advanced toward them. 

Billie retreated to the dressing- 
table, and leaned against it. 
"Well?" asked George quietly. 
1 suppose you know that's my wife 
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you got in your bed -room?" snarled 

the man. 

George stared into the shifty eyes. 
He knew the trick; it was so thread- 
bare, anyone could see through it. , 
The man wanted the gold, but he was 
using this old trick, to frighten him 
into handing It over. George looked 
around at the dressing-table, and saw 
that Billie stood between the gunman 
and the bags. He saw, too, that her 
body was tense, and her eyes seemed 
to deny the man's charge. 

"I don't know who she is, and I 
don't care/' said George. "What do 

The man flourished the gun. "I just 
want revenge, that's all. No man can 
play about with my wife, and live! 

"Save your breath," snapped 
George. "You are after my gold, 
aren't you? Well, you've got me cov- 
ered, and I can't stop you taking it. 
It's in my tucker-bag." 

He pointed to the bag in the corner. 
A triumphant grin showed the gun- 
man's yellow teeth, and his eyes lit 
up, as they followed George's gesture. 
In that instant, George's fist came 
down on the wrist that held the gun, 
The blow jarred the man's hand, a:id 
the gun clattered to the floor. George's 
other fist flew up, and cracked the 
loose-hung mouth with an inmact thai 
knocked out a tooth. It did not knock 
out the man, however. He lunged at 
George, and grappled with him. 

In the few sooouds thai they strug- 
gled, the man i nod to bite George with 
his filthy, broken teeth, and he tried 
to gouge an eye. with his probing 
thumb. At that. George lost patience, 
and brought his knee up into the 
man's stomach. 

He loosened his grip, and gasped. 
Ceorr/o ihrusf: him away, battered his 
lace, and drove him from the room. 
The loan backed to the top of the 
stairs, with George following, still 
throwing punches. There, George 
shot a heavy blow to his jaw and as 
lie slumped, caught him, and flung 
him down the steps. 

Billie was still in the room when he 
returned. The chamoise-bags were 
still on the dressing-table, but Billie 
was holding the gun. gazing curiously 
at it. She looked up. 



■ "I suppose you think " she be- 
gan, her eyes not meeting his. He 
didn't let her continue. 

"I don't think," he said coolly, bit- 
terly. "I B ct on hunches, and they 
aren't often wrong. This one Was;" 

"You think I came here to— to dis- 
tract you—" 

"I know damn well you did" he 
snapped. "It's an old trick. Funnv 
how that corny stuff always keeps 
on working, isn't it?" 

She stepped swiftly back, her head 
<;aine up, and the pistol in her hand 
jerked crisply towards his abdomen 
as her finger curled round the triE- 
ger. 

George knew it was loaded. He 
'knew she couldn't miss even if she 
was a lousy shot, that if he dived on 
her he'd get a slug through the bait 
buckle anyway. 

She slammed the door and leaned 
With her back against it, looking at 
George. Her hand held out the re- 
volver. "Take it," she said. 
"I don't follow," George said. 
I was wild mad at what you said " 
she told him. "I'd have drilled you 
for that, almost, for your contempt 
for your disbelief." 

"Anyway, you'll need this gun. Tas- 
sie a lamb cm.) paced to some of the 
animals (hat arc on (he prowl" 

Ho look the liLin. and loused it onto 
the bed. "Are you his wife?" 

"What? Me-married to Tawie? 
Don t be so damned insulting. He's 
just a Chinatown vat. He .smiled 
your gold, and climbed out of the ' 
sewer to try to get it." 
Puzzled. George searched her face. 



"If 

him. What 



u hei 



...-i, Billie, but 
f game? Why 



fltb 



"You'd only laugh if I told you " 
Her voice was 'husky, as she looked 
away, out into the muddy street. 
"Why not try it, and see?" 
She did not answer at once She 
still looked out at the welter of mud 
that was Ernest Street. "Oh I'm a 
-emiiaenk'.l fool;" she cotHrimed at 
last. "I—I thought that, if I warned 
you, if I helped you, maybe ..." 
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Something like a blush tinged her 
cheeks, and she stopped. 

"Go on. I'm not laughing." 

Instead, she flung herself, again, in- 
to his arms. "Oh, forget it, George! 
Forget it! I'm just a fool! A silly 
damned fool— that's all!" 

Her little body hugged him for one 
desperate, brief instant; then she drew 
away. "What I really came to tell 
you," she said, suddenly calm, "is this. 
Bossito's got the strongest safe in 
town at his Troy-school. He'll let 
yon keep your gold there, if— if . . . 
But, don't do it! Don't stay! Go down 
to Mourilyan Harbour, and camp there 
till the boat comes in. Anything . . .'* 

"Look here, Billie, you know more 
than you're telling me. Have you 
heard something?" 

"What if I have? If you're mug 
enough to stay here, then don't put 
your gold in Bossito's safe. Thai's 
all!" 

George shrugged. "I'll look after the 
gold in my own way, Billie; but I like 
you. Can I see you again, before— 
before 1 go South?" 

The corners of her mouth curled 
wryly. "Can yon see me?" She 
laughed harshly. "Oh, yes, you can 
see me! Anyody can see me— in 
Ernest Street— third place down!" 

The laugh seemed to catch, in her 
throat, as she ran from the room; and 
George sat on his bed, and pondered. 
After a while, he went and glanced 
into his tucker-bag; then locked it in 
his wardrobe. He stood his swag on 
end in a comer of the room, took the 
pouches from the dressing-table, and 
went down to the bar. 

Before long, a man lunged awkward- 
ly against him. and accused George of 
spilling his beer. 

"Forget the beer," said George. "You 
sire just looking for a fight." 
Two more closed in on George then. 
"What are you waiting for?" George 
asked. "Should I slap your face, and 
rail yon nasty names?" 

The first punch caught the side of 
George's head, and knocked him 
against the wall, and George slammed 
two more into his face before his mates 
could rush in. 

George dodged away. He saw an 
empty whisky-case in the corner, and 
dived at it. All three were moving in 



on him, when he lifted the case over 
his head, and crashed it into the face 
of the nearest. The man went down, 
and the others paused. In that moment 
of indecision, George singled one out, 
and pounced. 

He threw punches with such fury 
that the man backed away, not at- 
tempting to hit back. George slam- 
med his blows faster and faster, kept 
him moving back, battering and cut- 
ting his face. At the door, the man 
turned and ran. 

George was watching him run, when 
the third man sprang throwing him- 
self on George's back, trying to get a 
forearm across his throat. George 
caught both his hands, and held them 
in a clamp-like grip. He lunged for- 
ward, threw the man over his head, 
through the door, and onto the broad 
of his back. He merely moaned, 
twitched on the ground, so George 
dragged him to the edge of the foot- 
path, and tossed him into the oozing 

As George returned to the bar, Bos- 
sito came up, grinning, showing a glit- 
tering row of gold teeth. "You can 
have a job at the 'school', if you want 

"Thanks," said George. "I need a 
drink, not a job." 

"You'd 'better put that gold you're 
carrying in a safe place," Bossito coun- 
selled. "You wont get any peace till 
you do." 

"That's what I reckon," said George. 
"How's vain' safe?" 

"The best in town. You can use it, 
if you like." 

"Good. We'll have a drink, and then 
go over and lock the stuff up." 

They went through a narrow lane, 
into a dark passage-way, and up some 
stairs. Bossito's safe looked impres- 
sively secure, so George deposited his 
three small bags among rolls of Bos- 
sito's notes. "Now you can enjoy 
yourself," said Bossito. "Nobody will 
bother you, when they know your 
gold is locked up." 

George went back to the hotel, and 
had dinner. While he was eating, 
darlmess fell, and Innisfail's China- 
town sprang into surging life. A 
motley, many- coloured, mostly vil- 
lainous, crowd thronged the narrow 
footpath. From the dining-room, 
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M^X, fasdnating tales are told 
jy±- of Chinese poets of old. Of how 
some, regarded a state of perpetual 
intoxication as essential, and of 
how one met his death by drown- 
ing when he tried to embrace the 
reflection of the moon in the river! 
„ ° n £ the most honoured of all 
was Tu Pu, who lived in the eighth 
century. At fifteen his verses had 
created wide interest, and then he 
decided it was time to 'leave home 
and learn something of the world 
Alter ten years of wanderine he 
went to Changan for the LitlraVy 
exammfiiions. but failed 

i n ^ en ,i yeE1 ?' s , ]ater the Emperor 
invited all scholars to an examina- 
£°fcJ"«l Tu , p « waited four years 
befoie he gained recognition with 
nis three great "Pu" . prose 
poems of irregular lines. Fov the 
next five years he enjoyed a good 
post until a rebellion drove the 
fffif™ i r £ m the Dra S° n Throne 
and forced Tu Pu into exile 

As soon as the new emperor was 
enthroned, Tu Fu hurried baclc to 
pay his respects, but on the way 
was captured by brigands, and spent 
fL? e F. as their captive. Finally 
emaciated and in rags he resr-hmi 



where he supported" them by din- 
ging rools mid soiling firewood. 
After many or his eluldreri had died 
01 hunger he &or ;h e vfanderiei.-i 
aemr.. una recommencee: his "-■»- 
derings. 

. In 770 he was cut off by floods 
m a. i-um-d temple for ten days. 

11 ii the local 

officials gave a ieus, m ins honoer 
end lu Pu, "The Supreme Poor " 
died from over-eating! 

Though Tu Fu may appear heart- 
In.-, frumh is no;, as callous as it 
seems Seeuniy was unknown in 
'.-bin;, ;,nen. Bui millions of Chin- 
ese, in eounr.on wi:h millions al" 
'm.r :,ne ivorid were seeking secu- 
-u-.v. .1 ao en.y rbliereme is ih;,r. to- 

hrough 

milhon Australians guarantee their 
11 tnd as the same 

i -me ibey eee vo (he mi-, fort Of liv- 

T h ;.-d:iV by ijlfioiiiy Msi.-ir savin 

m L:fe -sioiraece. These are ri- 
valed U.: n : :y ij;j .. r ,/ 

IJfiHMlfj. home bui.eene end .seeoud- 
'^'•'"■rvy, eoeenmient loans 
■ doing 

su. ;e:e /v.ei raliee Lire Ofdees e've 
S 1 m ^, rab w el ' s that f ric eless boon 
security neVC1 ' enJoyed ■ ' " 
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George went upstairs, and, a little 
later, he mingled, with the noisy 
throng. He moved among them till 
he came to Billie's open door. 

"Hello," she smiled. "Coming in?" 

He stepped inside, and she closed the 
door. She was lifting hei' i'eiee. invit- 
ingly, when he said, "I want you to 
do something for me. Billie. 1 want 
you to look after these', until I ■ 
ready to leave town." 

From his shirt Ire look three mi 
chamois-skin bags, so like the others 
that they could hoidiy be distinguish- 
ed. 

Billie looked ii[ (hem. nlr.msi: in lcae 
and, when she looked back at George, 
there was a mist over her eyes. "You 
—you don't really mean it, George?" 

"Of course I mean it. I'm tired of 
knocking men down every five min- 
utes. I want a little peace." 

"I know, but— but, why pick me? 
Me, of all . . . ?" 

"That's why. You are the last per- 
son in InnisfaU those mug-thieves 
would expect me to leave it with." 

"Of course, but— Holy Christ, 
George! Aren't you afraid i'H double- 

C, °Will°you?" 

She turned her head away, and her 
voice went husky. "No, I— I don't 
suppose I would." 

"All right. Shove the stuff away 
any old place— it doesn't matter 
where. I'll make it worth your while." 

She dropped the bags into a drawer, 
and looked, questioningly, at George; 
out he was moving to the door. She 
let him out, and closed the door be- 
hind him. Then, she fell across her 
bed and cried. 

George did not sleep that night. 
Sitting, unnoticed and silent, on the 
hotel's back verandah, he listened tor 
the explosion that would blow open 
Bossito's safe. He had no doubt that 
Bosslto would rob his own safe, but. 
in doing so, he would make it look 
real. He would really blow it open. 

The explosion came, with the town 
very silent; and George went down 
into the dark laneway, and waited, 
out of sight, till the angry thieves came 
away. They would open the bags in 
Bossito's office. They would pom' the 
contents out onto his desk, and they 
would find worthless pebbles. Georse 
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wanted to know what they intended 
doing then. 

Bossito and two others came out 
and what George heard of their con- 
versation sent him pale. They knew 
Billie had visaed him. Someone h\d 
seen him go into Billie's place. They 
thought she had warned him, that she 
had the gold; and they were going 
to force it from her. George ran to his 
room for the gun. 

When he reached Billie's door, it 
was dosed, but unlatched, and he 
heard Bosk11u>: voice ihreateninK her. 
He pushed silently through. One 
glance told him they had found the 
bags. Billie, cowering against the 
wall, in pyjamas, was defiant, 1 but 
terrified. Bossito was flourishing a 
gun, and George had heard plenty 
about Bossito's homicidal tendencies. 

"Hands up.'" He spoke sharply, and 
stepped inside. "Come on! All of 

They whirled, and saw George's 

•'Drop that gun, Bossito!" 

The gun thudded onto Billie's car- 
pet. At the same instant, a small, 
dark-skinned man threw a knife at 
George. He threw it with deft skill, 
barely flicking his wrist, but the knife 
flew like an arrow. 

George hadn't time to see the knife. 
He missed it only because he divined 
Ihc KcKtiuc; thai threw it. He did not 
side-step it; he simply threw him- 
self out of the way when it was too 
late for the knife-thrower to alter 
his aim. Even then the blade whizzed 
past him uneomfortablv close, and 
pinned itself into the wall behind. 

George fell to the floor, spun him- 
self over, and wrapped his arms 
around somebody's legs and pulled 
smartly. A considerable weight EeD 
on him, a heavy, hot and wriggling 
weight. George pressed his knee into 
it with some pressure, and again, and 

The language shouldn't have been 
used in the bedroom of any lady, not 
even of a lady like Billie. But the 
sound of it gave George encourage- 
ment. He rolled over, saw a snarling, 
pain-wrinkled face fairly clofie, and 
gave it the boot. 

There wasn't much Billie could do. 
Bossito had realised her potential, 



realised, too, that he couldn't ex- 
pect her to use it on his side. He 
had gone over to her, taken her off 
balance as she crouched, and tossed 
her to tile floor. Then he put his 
knee into her stomach, knelt on her, 
and waited for a chance to use his 
revolver. Evidently he didn't want 
any strays to collect the dark- 
skinned character. He knelt there, 
and waited. 

George could hardly say he saw 
this; he seemed to guess it as he 
struggled with his assailant. He 
wrestled with the man, keeping in 
close; got a footing, and managed to 
drag himself uorUihl, picking up the 
dark-skinned man. Then, with a 
quick, strong shove, lie toppled the 
man back, lie swled, caught his heel 
■■itfnimst the giv{'si leg. and went hack- 
wards on top of Bossito. 

It was all the time George wanted. 
His hoot went swiftly into the wrist 
that held the gun, and Bossito swore 
as the grm clattered from his un- 
nerved hand. It was the last thing 
he did for a while; the next blow 
sent him out cold. 

The little dark man, with reasons 
for a grudge, was on George's back 
when Billie dragged herself, bruised 
and breathless, to her feet. She 
picked the revolver up from the floor 
and jabbed it sharply into the little 
dark man's ribs, 

"Go quietly," she said. Her voice 
was with nerviness and lack, of 

The little dark man let go his hold 
on George's windpipe. Bossito, still 
on the Boor, groaned. George look 
the gun from the girl. 
He managed a crooked grin as he 

"If you'd been right about me you 
wouldn't be worrying about guns by 
now," she said. "God knows why I 
don't let you take your medicine." 

George hadn't time to answer. The 
little dark man had reeled hack 
r.gainat the wall, plucked out the knife 
he had thrown there, and hurled 
it at George again. 

George side-stepped, then leapt at 
the dark man's face. There was a 
crunching sound as his heavy boot 
crashed into the swarthy chin, and 
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He sprang erect, lunged a'. George, 
and met George's hard fist. It stopped 
another blow to his chin. Bossi'.o 
staggered back, back to the very edge 
of the jetty. His arm waved grotes- 
quely and as ho tried to regain his ba'.- 
' e toppling into the water. 



GeorRe 



BiLle 



□ the 



waiting for him to cor 
They stood motionless, ;ill the 
on the dark water smoothed 01 



"It dragged hi 
''Something 



little longer, but 



around her. drew her sof. htu>\ 
to him, and they started back ( 
town. A', the Star IV..H. they 
pcd. but Bdlie .fr-.tigsicj clever 



ought to be. He shut his mouth agi 
and kept lookrng at ho.-; looking, a 
thinking of all that had happen 
sirur ho first distrusted her. 



raped from her. and she 
ran from him almg the 
* heels clacked hollowly 



rid >pun her to face him. 

"What do you want now with my 
ort? she asked, attempting defiance. 

'•I know you ore the sort I can 
rust. That's why I want you" 

When she spoke next, her voice 
vas small and wistful. 'That- that is 
I'hal I was hoping for, when I came 
n your rcom to-day, but . , . Oh. 
■corge. do you think I can make you 
loppy?" 

For answer, he lifted her in hii 
rms. and carried her up the back 
tarrs. to his room. There, she held 
er arms to him, eagerly. 

lethinf! 



[ want to show you first." 

He took up his swag and 
it. "I'm fed up, hearing you can 
i fool all the time," hp said. "Hi 



Hod 



i look a 



Hi-' 



blushitiK and her 
opened his mouth : 
but he didn't kno.« 



On to the b=d, he tossed three more 
chamoiye-skin bags. They looked 
i'\.K-:v 1:!:,. -he lilh.-s, hut ihcv wen- 
a great deal heavier. 
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• COVER GIRL: When Jean Peters 
got her big Holl.vwuud break in "Cap- 
Lain from Casiile", where she stars 
with Tyrone Power. An opportunity 
any girl would like— hut there's been 
a snag. Jean's mother, having watch- 
ed her lovely and talented daughter 
shoot to the top, has announced that 
she doesn't think Hollywood is good 
'for Jean, and the young star has been 
taken home again, 20ih Century-Fox, 
who gave her the big chance in "Cap- 
tain from Castile", are hopeful that 
Mrs. Peters will change her mind, 

e HARNEY: Those who read Bill 
Harney's "North of 23" got a glimpse 
of a colorful life lived fully in the 
great spucri* behind Ai istrali,-.'-, e<jus(al 
civilisation: the rugged stretches of 
Queensland and the Northern Ter- 
ritory. This was the story of a man 
who hod done about everything yon 
could do in the bush, who knows Aus- 
tralia and its aborigines as few men 
do; who had been Protector of Abori- 
gines through the war years, and who 
could write all his reminiscences in 
many hooks. He has published half 
a dozen volumes, lias more in pre- 
paration. From Darwin, where he is 
living in retirement, he is writing for 
CAVALCADE; the fust of his articles 
which appear from time to time, is on 
page 54 this issue. 

• TAXI: John Pedrac had a job in 
a taxi booking office, and got to driv- 
ing cabs himself. Mainly, he drew 
on what he heard from one of his 
more experienced friends for "Taxi 
Sir?" on page IE this issue. John re- 



flects that if taxi driving were all sit- 
ting in the sun between drives it would 
be a lovely life. But he has many 
stories to prove that, behind the wheel 
of a taxi, you always run risks. 

• MORE: You may notice that it 
takes you longer to read CAVALCADE 
this month. Reason; after a good deal 
of experimenting a new type face has 
been brought into use. It isn't any 
harder to read, but it enables more 
reading to be packed into the space. 
And don't forget that come next issue, 
you're likely to see some new features 
in addition to those CAVALCADE 
now publishes, and they'll make you 
the traditional contented reader if 
anything ever will. 

• NAMELESS; Occasionally you 
get a good story, the sort of thing you 
like to know about, telling what really 
happens in storybook cases. When 
you get them, there is usually a draw- 
back. The people who have had these 
experiences don't want to have their 
names mentioned. Well, we made that 
bargain with a very charming woman 
who, in middle life, discovered that 
her old age would be pretty lonely. So 
—she married on a bargain basis 
(page 5). Just thought we'd mention 
that, apart from dropping her name 
according to the bargain, the story's 
true enough, and the more interestine 
for that reason. 

• OBLIGING: Very charming and 
very obliging was Harold Simmons, 
who is a tiny man of the story on 
page 16. Harold lives a normal, happy 
life, with his wife and family, has done 
very well in show business. 



Parramatta. 
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